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NEWMAN AS A CONTROVERSIALIST. 
By Josepu J. Remy, Px.D. 


MONTROVERSY, as a rule, is the last resort of men 
| of letters. Their type of mind, their interests, 
‘Wo = | and their energies turn to pursuits which are far 
PR os removed from the din of battle, and the clash of 

! combat is no music to their ears. Not infre- 
quently, however, they are drawn into controversy through no 
wish of their own, and it is then that unsuspected qualities 
of both mind and heart come to the surface, and the pen vin- 
dicates itself as more fatal than the sword. Men as super- 
sensitive and vitriolic as Pope have proved immensely effec- 
tive in controversy, their temperaments making it possible for 
them in the heat of rage to slay with murderous weapons 
dipped in poison, at once swift and deadly. The great Dryden, 
who was sunny and good-natured, did not shrink from picking 
up the gage of battle on occasion, and proved in MacFlecknoe 
that a man with smiling lips might deliver blows which even 
the sturdiest opponent could not withstand. The irritable 
Hazlitt and the hot-blooded Byron, when embroiled in con- 
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troversy, rained down their blows in a very fury, from the 
consciousness that their own vulnerability could be defended 
only by the swiftest and most deadly offense. 

Newman was different from all these. As supersensitive 
as Pope, he never sought the limelight, nor did he know the 
joy of battle for battle’s sake. True it is that time and again 
he was drawn into controversy, but almost always in a cause 
remote from his personal interests and never save from a 
sense of duty. Even in his famous reply to Canon Kingsley, 
Newman was not entirely concerned with his own feelings. 
He was, it is true, defending himself from the charge of “lying 
on system,” but none the less he was championing the body of 
the Catholic priesthood as well, of whose alleged turpitude 
he had been gratuitously selected as a shining example. 

Without the trumpet-calls of Duty, his amazing gifts as a 
controversialist might have lain dormant, though we should 
still have known that he had almost irresistible powers of 
persuasion; that his psychological insight was equaled only 
by Browning’s; that he could be ironic on occasion; that he 
was not without a sense of humor; that he was scholarly, 
acute, forceful; and that as a master of style he was without 
a peer in Victorian letters except Thackeray. But controversy 
played its part in the development of his literary genius. 

He was called upon to give battle to an active and power- 
ful opposition which was securely intrenched, supported by 
popular belief, confident of its cause, averse from all parley- 
ing. To win, he was compelled to summon up every reserve 
at his command, to make concessions, to flatter, to banter; at 
times, to deride, to plead, to challenge; to be suave, humorous, 
ironic, indignant, as the needs of the moment might require; 
and everlastingly to be vigilant, resourceful, and cool. He 
must grapple not only with a handful of scholars and thinkers 
but with the many, and combat their prejudices, their suspi- 
cions, their shortcomings of education and, oftentimes, of 
intelligence. He was willing to prove what he deemed the 
high truths by which men live, and the effort brought into 
play the cumulative gifts of his many-sided mind, stimulated 
to every resource by which exposition is made lucid, the mind 
persuaded, the heart stirred. Perhaps it was one of the many 
ironies of Newman’s life, that, though he grew steadily more 
averse from entering into controversy with the passing years, 
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his powers increased and, once engaged, proved that no 
D’Artagnan of literature had ever possessed a defter wrist or 
a more skillful rapier. 

With Newman the palpable hits of controversy were not 
matters of chance; they were a fine art. The perfection at 
which he aimed in the moral order allured him as a man of 
letters. In his every controversy, he saw much at stake, and 
Newman the artist, as well as Newman the champion of truth, 
lay under the stern necessity of mastering his weapons. 

With all the gifts he possessed, he needed nothing but to 
study their use. He realized what most of us forget: that the 
appeal to men’s minds lies through a toilsome and thorny 
path, and that the intellect does not rule the heart, try as it 
may. 

As early as 1841, before his greatest works had been 
written, Newman wrote significantly: 


The heart is commonly reached not through theory but 
through the imagination, by means of direct impression, 
by the testimony of facts and events, by history, by descrip- 
tion. Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, 
deeds inflame us. Many a man will live and die upon a 
dogma: no man will be a martyr for a conclusion. Logic 
makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude. ... First 
shoot around corners and you may not despair of convert- 
ing by a syllogism. 


It must not be supposed that, in seeking to appeal to the 
imagination and the heart, Newman left the mind out of con- 
sideration. Far from it. Rather he planned his approach so 
skillfully that mind and heart were both beset at once, and 
never throughout his numerous controversial works did he 
make any sustained appeal to one to the exclusion of the other. 
It was only, be it remembered, because he was fighting in a 
great cause that he could be brought to fight at all. 

Subtle-minded as he was, he appreciated, as a fundamen- 
tal truth in all controversy, the need of recognizing the skill of 
his opponent and the strength of his cause, and never in his 
life did he commit the blunder of underestimating either the 
one or the other. He was not ignorant of his own powers of 
attack but held them in leash superbly; for, as gentleman and 
churchman and John Henry Newman, he must never be open 
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to the charge of unfairness or brutality. And yet the modera- 
tion is sometimes only specious. Newman’s attack can be 
deadly, delivered, as it always was, with a calculated nicety 
and an uncanny sensing of the enemy’s vulnerable spot. But 
with it all, his words are never harsh, his voice is never raised, 
his phrases possess an abiding and exquisite grace. No other 
man, with the exception of Matthew Arnold, preserved such an 
invincible urbanity in the midst of controversial heat. 

A primary source of Newman’s power as a controversialist 
was his perfect knowledge of the matters at issue. “Reflect,” 
he says in the Idea of a University, “reflect how many disputes 
you must have listened to, which were interminable because 
neither party understood either his opponent or himself.” The 
point of this he never forgot. 

At times the very magnitude of his subject made it impos- 
sible for him to discuss it except in its broadest aspects, and 
his generalizations were necessarily sweeping; but he never 
overreached himself, and his love for exactness of phrasing 
never permitted a single statement to get beyond bounds. A 
lover of truth as well as a defender of it, he could state the 
most telling arguments against his own cause with a candor 
which often dumfounded his opponents. So able, indeed, is 
Newman’s exposition of his enemy’s side of the case (witness 
the Anglican Difficulties, the Reply to Gladstone, and the Letter 
to Dr. Pusey) that he has sometimes been charged with having 
first accepted it in his own mind as true. To say this is to mis- 
understand Newman completely. With him, in small things 
as in great, truth was sacred. Once he had satisfied his mind 
and heart that what he held to was the truth, he could see no 
reason for not conceding those things which only seemingly 
told against it, and which, like so many mirages, vanished on 
closer scrutiny. 

Newman’s next business was to understand his audience, 
their type of mind, their points of view, their predilections. If 
he finds himself arrayed against a group of reluctant An- 
glicans, hovering uncertainly upon the threshold of Cathol- 
icism, or if he is taking issue with a Gladstone or a Pusey, or 
if he is arraigning those Protestant Englishmen who condemn 
Catholics out of hand, he never fails to remember that his 
hearers have hearts no less than heads, affections no less than 
passions and prejudices, imaginations no less than intellects. 
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As surely as he understands the question at issue in all its 
phases, no less surely does he understand the psychology of 
his audience. 

In The Present Position of Catholics in England, Newman 
shows his powers of penetration at their best when enlisted in 
the cause of controversy, and surely here, if ever, it was worth 
showing, for the problem to which he addressed himself was 
a large one. The reéstablishment of Catholic sees had in- 
flamed Protestant England with suspicion and anger against 
English Catholics, and the amenities due to fellow countrymen 
were forgotten. Cries of “papal aggression” and “no popery” 
preceded a storm which threatened to sweep even the saner 
leaders of English opinion off their feet. The press was filled 
with pasquinades and protests in which the “harlot of Rome” 
was a favorite epithet; priests and their congregations were 
hooted; indignation meetings were held throughout the coun- 
try; and the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman were burned in 
effigy. 

Newman realized that this outburst was not a thing of the 
moment; its roots lay in the religious revolt of Henry VIII. For 
three hundred years and more, a thousand influences both lit- 
erary and political had been feeding the stream of national 
hostility towards the Catholic Church, until, swollen and turbid, 
it seemed about to engulf all that was noblest in the English 
idea of fairness and candor. The cumulative force of mis- 
understanding became reénforced by ignorance, suspicion, and 
a blatant pseudo-loyalty, until at last a Catholic was regarded 
as a secret enemy to British institutions. It was this national 
attitude which Newman set himself the task of changing. 

As a basis for even partial success, he needed a perfect 
understanding of English religious prejudice, which he must 
explain and analyze till its absurdity was laid bare even to the 
most purblind view. But this was not all or even the greater 
part of his task. A perfect understanding of the psychology 
of the English people was necessary if he were to secure a 
hearing at all. It was typical of Newman’s genius as a con- 
troversialist that he won a hearing at the very outset. 

Newman was naturally serious-minded; he laughed sel- 
dom; it was the pathos rather than the humor of life which im- 
pressed him. But if Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away, 
Newman was the last man to ignore a similar method of de- 
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stroying a cruel religious prejudice. He is a Catholic, he de- 
clares, but he is also an Englishman, proud of the English con- 
stitution as “one of the greatest of human works, rightly the 
object of our wonder and veneration.” On that point he yields 
nothing to any man, whatever his creed. But other races, he 
deplores, are not equally impressed with its glories. “Do Rus- 
sians share our reverence for it; do they conceive of it as a 
guarantee of liberty to a great people?” 

Newman’s answer to these questions gravely put, but 
humorously treated, was one of those “happy accidents” which 
are of genius. 

Recently at Moscow, he begins, a monster meeting was 
held “under sanction of the Czar” to combat certain alleged 
British propaganda, and the vast audience was addressed “by 
a member of a junior branch of the Potemkin family, who had 
acquired the title of Blood-sucker, from his extraordinary gal- 
lantry in combat with the Circassian tribes.” 

The speaker, Newman continues, then launches out into 
an exposition of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England (the “British Bible,” he calls it), selecting isolated 
passages such as “The King can do no wrong,” and assailing 
them as “the atheistical maxims of John-Bullism.” Warming 
up to his theme, the Russian Count goes on pointing out “a 
series of similar prodigious blasphemies” to be found in Black- 
stone, until “every man in the assemblage was pale with emo- 
tion,” and the eloquent Count, quite beside himself, cried 
hoarsely : 


“Have you not heard enough, my dear compatriots, of 
this hideous system of John-Bullism? Was I wrong in 
using the words ‘fiendish’ and ‘atheistical’ when I entered 
upon this subject, and need I proceed further with blas- 
phemous details, which cannot really add to the monstrous 
bearing of the passages I have already read to you?” 


Swept on by the torrent of his own eloquence, the Count 
makes the issue plain: 


“If, I say, from love to the English as brothers, from a 
generous determination to fight their battles, from an inti- 
mate consciousness that they are in their secret hearts 
Russians, that they are champing the bit of their iron lot, 
and are longing for you as their deliverers; if, from these 
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lofty notions as well as from a burning patriotism, you will 
form the high resolve to annihilate this dishonour of hu- 
manity; . . . if you wage war to the knife with its blight- 
ing superstitions of primogeniture, gavelkind, mortmain, 
and contingent remainders; if you detest, abhor, and abjure 
the tortuous maxims and perfidious provisions of its habeas 
corpus, quare impedit, and qui tam (hear, hear); if you 
scorn the mummeries of its wigs, and bands, and coifs, and 
ermine (vehement cheering); if you trample and spit upon 
its accursed fee simple and fee tail, villanage, and free soc- 
cage, fiefs, heriots, seizins, feuds (a burst of cheers, the 
whole meeting in commotion) ; its shares, its premiums, its 
post-obits, its percentages, its tariffs, its broad and narrow 
gauge”—Here the cheers became frantic, and drowned the 
speaker’s voice, and a most extraordinary scene of enthu- 
siasm followed. One half of the meeting was seen embrac- 
ing the other half; till, as if by the force of a sudden resolu- 
tion, they all poured out of the square, and proceeded to 
break the windows of all the British residents. They then 
formed into procession, and directing their course to the 
great square before the Kremlin, they dragged through the 
mud, and then solemnly burnt, an effigy of John Bull 
which had been provided beforehand by the managing com- 
mittee, a lion and unicorn, and a Queen Victoria. These 
being fully consumed, they dispersed quietly; and by ten 
o’clock at night the streets were profoundly still, and the 
silver moon looked down in untroubled lustre on the city 
of the Czars. 


It is no wonder that Newman’s friends saw in The Present 
Position of Catholics in England a phase of his genius never 
surmised before, and that the audience which came to hear 
the tall, serious ascetic broke out into peals of laughter at the 
triumphantly ironic humor of this Russian meeting! 

But that was not the end of the story. Newman would not 
have been Newman if this telling scene had not veiled the most 
serious of purposes. His shafts were skillfully aimed, and 
ridicule in his hands had the seeming innocence of Addison’s 
and the deadliness of Swift’s. How uncanny the passage in 
the cleverness of its implications! How deftly even the most 
minute parallelisms are insinuated and their cumulative force 
made to tell against the foes of the Church! The Russians 
look with sullen suspicion at the English: is it possible that 
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the Protestant Englishman looks in similar fashion upon the 
Catholic Englishman? A Russian leader incites the vast as- 
semblage to the pitch of hatred against the English. How? 
By misreading and misunderstanding and misconstruing— 
what? “One of the greatest of human works,” says Newman, 
“the object of Englishmen’s wonder and veneration”—the Eng- 
lish constitution. How artful is that praise! How deftly it 
insinuates the analogously sacred character of the Church! 
Every word of laudation uttered of the one tells equally through 
implication for the other. Thus, risking bombast, Newman 
cries: “The constitution soars, in its majesty, far above the 
opinions of men and will be a marvel, almost a portent, to the 
end of time.” He is seeking to touch his public on its most 
susceptible side, its patriotism, and he makes the measure of 
that very patriotism serve a purpose which the most ardent 
jingo could be aware of only at the conclusion of that aston- 
ishingly clever first lecture. 

And now a word about the Russian Count—this fomenter 
of prejudice reared on ignorance. The artful Newman knows 
his man. He is not a social nobody; far from it: he is a mem- 
ber of a distinguished house (how often, whispers Newman, 
have the scions of distinguished English houses been the 
leaders of bigotry!), who has attained celebrity and a sobriquet 
(sure proof of popular affection) from—what? From shed- 
ding the blood of an inoffensive people. (My countrymen, 
whispers Newman, are not the leaders against my Church 
marked by the selfishness and social brutality of their 
careers?) And the monster meeting that the “Blood-sucker” 
addressed? Was it the chance gathering of a mob? Not at 
all. It was an organized meeting of supposedly intelligent 
men, sanctioned by the Czar. (Alas, whispers Newman, how 
often have men of substance and standing met to assail the 
Church, and how often has the English Government openly 
abetted them!) 

The entire passage is a stroke of genius. Witness the 
eloquent crescendo by which the Count sweeps on from one 
point of attack to another into a very orgy of unwitting ab- 
surdities and bombastic denunciations, until his voice is 
drowned out by a veritable storm of cheers. Witness the cli- 
mactic absurdity: the crowd, mad hot, proceeds to break the 
windows of the British residents and burn an effigy of John 
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Bull, provided (ah! the artful malice of Newmanian irony!) 
provided beforehand by the managing committee! _ 

Once Newman had followed the inspiration of which this 
introductory lecture was born, he achieved his first aim at one 
stroke: he captured the ear of his public. And he had done 
this in the only way possible. The thing which accusation 
and denial, and even a discussion conceived in high serious- 
ness, would have failed to do, this man of high seriousness, 
who rarely smiled, accomplished by understanding his public 
and winning a hearing by a bland humor and an enlightening 
irony, so adroitly handled, and yet so deadly in its implica- 
tions that his auditors, like the undergraduates of his Oxford 
ministry, bore testimony to his triumph by opening mind and 
heart to the fullness of his utterance. From that moment on 
he gives free rein to his powers: irony, ridicule unfailingly 
tinged with irony, humor, pathos—and always his vigor is un- 
flagging, his resourcefulness amazing, his passionate but per- 
fectly restrained indignation infectious. 

Newman scored brilliantly, but not by mere luck. He 
had pondered over half a dozen methods of surprising the 
public into lending him an attentive ear but had rejected them. 

To make solemn denials of the justice of mid-Victorian 
religious prejudice would be worse than useless; to dissect its 
every charge and resolve the true from the false would be im- 
possible; to treat it too seriously would lend it unmerited dig- 
nity; to treat it lightly would mean to ignore the gravity of it 
as a menace to social peace. Out of this dilemma he found 
a way; and the most telling, brilliant, and sustained ironic 
humor of nineteenth century English prose was born. Never 
before had this phase of Newman’s genius been more than 
guessed at; for, although it had appeared here and there in 
Anglican Difficulties, it had remained like a sheathed dagger, a 
veiled threat. But now it was drawn, and he proved himself 
a master of it second to none. 

Unlike Swift, Newman never missed his mark. Even 
when white-hot with indignation, he never lost his coolness, 
and on the two occasions in his life when his feelings might 
well have overmastered him, he drove his rapier home with 
the deadly sureness of a master of fence and destroyed his 
victim with a single mortal thrust. The first was Achilli; the 


second, Kingsley. 
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It was while Newman was engaged with his lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics in England that Giovanni 
Giacinto Achilli, an Italian ex-priest, a whited sepulcher, came 
to Birmingham and attacked the Catholic Church. Apprised 
of Achilli’s real character, Newman destroyed him in one of 
the deadliest pages ever penned. The Cicero who poured out 
the phials of his indignation and wrath upon Verres never 
surpassed it. 
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Ah! Dr. Achilli, I might have spoken of him last week, 
had time admitted of it. The Protestant world flocks to 
hear him, because he has something to tell of the Catholic 
Church. He has something to tell, it is true; he has a 
scandal to reveal, he has an argument to exhibit. It is a 
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simple one, and a powerful one, as far as it goes—and it is 
one. That one argument is himself; it is his presence 
which is the triumph of Protestants; it is the sight of him 
which is a Catholic’s confusion. It is indeed our great 
confusion, that our Holy Mother could have had a priest 
like him. He feels the force of the argument, and he shows 


himself to the multitude that is gazing on him. “Mothers 
of families,” he seems to say, “gentle maidens, innocent 
children, look at me, for I am worth looking at. You do 
not see such a sight every day. Can any church live over the 
imputation of such a production as I am? I have been a 
Catholic and an infidel; I have been a Roman priest and a 
hypocrite; I have been a profligate under a cowl. I am that 
Father Achilli, who, as early as 1826, was deprived of my 
faculty to lecture, for an offence which my superiors did 
their best to conceal; and who in 1827 had already earned 
the reputation of a scandalous friar. I am that Achilli, 
. who in the diocese of Viterbo in February, 1831, robbed of 
vt her honor a young woman of eighteen; who in September, 
1833, was found guilty of a second such crime, in the case 
of a person of twenty-eight; and who perpetrated a third in. 
July, 1834, in the case of another aged twenty-four. I am 
he who afterwards was found guilty of sins, similar or 
worse, in other towns of the neighborhood. I am that son 
| of St. Dominic who is known to have repeated the offence at 
” Capua, in 1834 and 1835; and at Naples again, in 1840, in 
the case of a child of fifteen. I am he, who chose the 
sacristy of the church for one of these crimes and Good Fri- 
day for another. Look on me, ye mothers of England, a 
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confessor against Popery, for ye ‘ne’er may look upon my 
like again.’ I am that veritable priest, who, after all this, 
began to speak against, not only the Catholic faith, but the 
moral law, and perverted others by my teaching. I am the 
Cavaliere Achilli, who then went to Corfu, made the wife of 
a tailor faithless to her husband, and lived publicly and 
traveled about with the wife of a chorus-singer. I am that 
Professor in the Protestant College at Malta, who with two 
others was dismissed from my post for offences which the 
authorities cannot get themselves to describe. And now at- 
tend to me, such as I am, and you shall see what you shall 
see about the barbarity and profligacy of the Inquisitors of 
Rome!” 


In his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Newman became 
engaged in an entirely different type of controversy. He was 
still addressing the English Protestant public, still seeking to 
brush away misconceptions as to Catholics and to allay 
groundless distrust. He was now matching lances with an 
individual, who, while the representative of a huge majority 
of his fellow countrymen, was a scholar, a statesman, and a 
thinker. The point at issue involved a newly defined dogma 
in its effect upon the relations of Catholics to their govern- 
ment. While addressing Gladstone directly, Newman was 
actually talking to all England and thus was called upon to 
make clear to the ordinary mind distinctions which, while 
vital, were appreciable only by men to whom exact thinking 
was possible. His success was conspicuous, but it was won only 
because his psychological insight again appraised correctly the 
English type of mind, and realized how largely its powers of 
comprehension were warped by distrust of the Catholic 
Church. That Catholic dogma as such should offend English 
sensibilities was nothing new, but when that dogma was re- 
garded as destroying the loyalty of Catholics to the nation and 
compelling their fealty to a foreign potentate, then indeed 
they might well take alarm. Such a popular misconception 
was an implied indictment of all English Catholics, and no 
explanation would receive a hearing unless it laid the ghost 
of this imagined menace for good and all. 

Newman treated Gladstone with studied respect. It was 
true that the ex-premier was attacking a dogma of the Church, 
and that his attack was delivered with a frequent lack of 
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understanding and a virulence which made the judicious 
grieve. 

A man less gifted than Newman might have made a seri- 
ous mistake in his plan of reply: he might have directed his 
guns against Gladstone in the belief that he could break down 
his authority with the masses of Englishmen by proving him 
ill-natured and ill-informed: Newman realized that such a 
procedure would be fatal. He knew that Gladstone’s point of 
view was that of English Protestants generally, who thought 
they beheld in the doctrine of Papal Infallibility only a new 
and bizarre offspring of the so-called “papal aggression” of 
twenty years before, which in their eyes was to be an abiding 
menace against the government. 

It was part of Newman’s genius in this, as in every other 
case of the kind, that, having once gauged the temper of the 
English people and appreciated how entirely it found its ex- 
pression in Gladstone’s pamphlet, he was in a position to de- 
cide upon the best method of answering it. 

No point made by Gladstone was ignored. However dis- 
torted a statement, however illogical a conclusion, however 
unwarranted a surmise, it was given consideration. Now and 
then there is a touch of irony, a moment’s indulgence in the 
argumentum ad hominem, but the tone throughout is that of 
high seriousness—so different from many of the scintillating 
pages of The Present Position of Catholics—mingled with a 
certain gracious patience and restraint. 

Time and again he makes concessions, as when he says, 
“Assuredly there are certain acts of Popes in which no one 
would like to have part,” but he never fails to insist on essen- 
tial points, clarifying them as only he could and enriching his 
lucid exposition by perfect analogies. 

Gladstone, in one word, maintained that since the Pope 
claimed infallibility in faith and morals, therefore “every con- 
vert and member of the Pope’s church places his loyalty and 
civil duty at the mercy of another.” 

Newman was a churchman; his chief concerns were poles 
apart from politics; but he was an Englishman, proud of that 
fact, conscious of race, and with a drop of the jingo in his 
veins. He had read the dispatches of the Duke of Wellington 
eagerly and had pined to be a soldier; during the Crimean 
War, he devoured the accounts of each day’s action. He 
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yielded in loyalty to no man, not even to the former premier 
himself, and by sharply focusing the real issue he made it 
plain that his primary desire in answering Gladstone at all 
was not to explain the doctrine as such (for others had already 
done that) but to vindicate the loyalty of Catholic Englishmen. 
He proclaimed that the duty of Catholics to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s could not conflict with Infallibility 
rightly understood, and he even dared to shock many of his 
coreligionists in a famous passage that, however hazardous, 
carried conviction to minds from which no tamer words could 
have won a hearing: 


If I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner toasts 
(which indeed does not seem quite the thing), I shall drink, 
—to the Pope if you please,—still, to conscience first, and to 
the Pope afterwards. 


Perhaps the man in the street read no further in this 
pamphlet; he left the merits of the theological questions to 
subtler minds. He was satisfied that the writer of that sen- 
tence was of the same stuff as they who had defeated the 
Armada, swept Holland from the seas, and won the day at 
Trafalgar. In this reply to Gladstone, Newman won a re- 
spectful and indeed a sympathetic hearing. He disarmed the 
fears of Protestants and won the gratitude of Catholics. Ina 
word, he scored a new and brilliant success. He had compre- 
hended perfectly the mental state of his audience and his 
method was adjusted to it with the unfailing nicety which only 
such insight as his could command. Here as always he was 
the psychologist first, the rhetorician afterwards. 

The Apologia is one of the world’s three greatest auto- 
biographies; it is the story of the high adventures of a soul. 
But for all that, it had its birth in controversy; and by the per- 
sonal nature of Canon Kingsley’s attack, it became the outlet 
for a deadly scorn which Newman had never shown since his 
attack on Achilli and was never to show again. 

To be accused at sixty-two of “lying on system” was too 
much to be borne. Newman did not conceal his impatience 
of Kingsley’s half-hearted apology. He resorted to the “deadly 
parallel column” and brought out strikingly his appreciation 
of the point of view of the Tertium Quid. 
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Mr. KINGSLEY’s LETTER. 


1. Sir,—In your last number I 
made certain allegations against 
the teaching of the Rev. Dr. New- 
man, which were founded on a 
Sermon of his entitled “Wisdom 
and Innocence,” preached by him 
as Vicar of St. Mary’s, and pub- 
lished in 1844. 

2. Dr. Newman has, by letter, 
expressed in the strongest terms 
his denial of the meaning which I 
have put upon his words. 


3. No man knows the use of 
words better than Dr. Newman; 
no man, therefore, has a better 
right to define what he does, or 
does not, mean by them. 


4. It only remains, therefore, 
for me to express my hearty re- 
gret at having so seriously mis- 
taken him, and my hearty pleasure 
at finding him on the side of 
truth, in this or any other matter. 
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Unsust, But Too PrRoBABLE, 
PopuLaR RENDERING OF IT. 


2. I have set before Dr. New- 
man, as he challenged me to do, 
extracts from his writings, and he 
has affixed to them what he con- 
ceives to be their legitimate sense, 
to the denial of that in which I 
understoad them. 

3. He has done this with the 
skill of a great master of verbal 
fence, who knows, as well as any 
man living, how to insinuate a 
doctrine without committing him- 
self to it. 

4. However, while I heartily re- 
gret that I have so seriously mis- 
taken the sense which he assures 
me his words were meant to bear, 
I cannot but feel a hearty pleas- 
ure also, at having brought him, 
for once in a way, to confess that 
after all truth is a Christian vir- 
tue. 


To this Canon Kingsley rejoined, refusing to offer further 
apologies and so forcing Newman to publish the correspond- 
ence between them, and the ironic, brilliant, and now famous 
“Reflections” which were appended. 

These “Reflections” were perfect of their kind; they sur- 
passed Addison on his own ground. They stung Canon Kings- 
ley to anger, and he replied in a pamphlet in which, flinging 
aside all consideration of the amenities, he scattered innuen- 
does and charges of “lying on system” with a recklessness he 
was later to regret. Newman rejoined, dissecting Kingsley’s 
pamphlet and passing over no single page without comments, 
sometimes serious, sometimes ironic, always acute. One ex- 
ample must suffice. Newman is expressing his astonishment 
that Kingsley, after having affected to regret his original 
charges in Macmillan’s, should have reiterated them, and more 


broadly, in his subsequent pamphlet. 
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On Kingsley’s original charge I am “convicted of false wit- 
ness by the voice of the world.” Well, I shall have thought 
that he had now nothing whatever more to do. “Vain 
man!” he seems to make answer, “what simplicity in you to 
think so! If you have not broken one commandment, let 
us see whether we cannot convict you of the breach of an- 
other. If you are not a swindler or forger, you are guilty 
of arson or burglary. By hook or by crook you shall not 
escape. Are you to suffer or 1? What does it matter to 
you, who are going off the stage, to receive a slight addi- 
tional daub upon a character so deeply stained already? 
But think of me, the immaculate lover of Truth, so ob- 
servant of ‘hault courage and strict honour,’—and (aside) 
—and not as this publican—do you think I can let you go 
scot free instead of myself? No; noblesse oblige. Go to 
the shades, old man, and boast that Achilles sent you 
thither.” 


That “aside” was itself a stab, a thrust to the heart, one 
of those sudden and diabolically clever inspirations which 
come only to the born masters of controversy. Kingsley was 
helpless before Newman; the bludgeon had no chance against 
the rapier; and it was with a full realization that his accuser 
had been discredited that Newman disowned any personal 
animosity and entered upon the defense of his religious 
career. Was Newman too hard on Kingsley? There have 
been various answers to that question. Newman himself was 
convinced that to have ignored his accuser or to have treated 
him with consideration would have been fatal to his cause. 
All England would have seen in such an attitude only the 
timidity of a man conscious of his own misconduct, who 
recognized the validity of his accuser’s charges and cowered 
before them. In Newman’s own words, to be calm meant 
thereby to be detected as a “smooth hypocrite.” He had to 
get the ear of his public, a public whose judgment on him he 
felt that Kingsley had but too truly voiced; he had to win 
from it a sympathetic hearing as a man who, deeply mis- 
judged, appealed to it to withhold judgment and grant him 
fair play. And he succeeded (in the Apologia) beyond his 
dearest hopes. 

It is a truism that controversial writing is ephemeral. 
The problems or the causes in which it is enlisted have their 
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little day and are forgotten. Many an issue which was at- 
tacked with virulence and stoutly defended, while a nation 
looked on, applauding the combatants, is as dim a shadow as 
the ghosts of those who engaged in the battle. But some con- 
troversial writings will never die; partly because they are 
concerned with moral problems as old as the race in whose 
eyes honor and truth and fair play are sacred; partly because 
they possess those abiding qualities of what (for want of a 
better term) we call “form,” which lift them into literature. 

Men may differ as to the value of Newman’s controversial 
writing. There may be some who find it leaves them un- 
touched in mind and heart; but if they seek skill and high 
artistry in this fascinating but dangerous kind of literature, 
they will seek in vain for any examples in our language to 
surpass his. Here are resourcefulness, power, and uncanny 
appreciation of one’s own weaknesses and one’s opponent’s 
strength; knowledge of every phase of the question involved; 
perfect appraisal of the prejudices and mental attitude of the 
opposition; a persuasiveness which reaches the heart; a readi- 
ness to concede where concession is justifiable; a wealth of 
illustration to clarify an abstruse point, and a telling analogy 
to drive it home; touches of humor; flashes of wit; an irony, 
refreshing, stimulating, deadly, as the need may be; a pa- 
tience and an infinite skill in exposition, of which Newman 
was a past master; an invincible mastery of self, so that, 
should he fer a moment fling aside the more rigorous re- 
straints of temper or statement, he soon catches himself, ton- 
ing down his utterances, introducing qualifying clauses, seek- 
ing a greater precision of word, as if he feared that the tide 
of his feeling might sweep him away from the anchorage of 
exactitude and truth; and withal, an abiding and pervasive 
grace, the grace of urbanity, of unfailing tact, of personal 
charm, of literary style. 

To study his methods and apply them adequately would 
require high talent. To equal them would demand genius. 

















THE CRUISKEEN. 
By R. Woops. 


Grah, mo cree, mo cruiskeen, 
Slainte geal, mo voorneen.1 


I. 
eq was Conal O’Cahan was in it. He and his 
i) cousin, Teig, were in the field putting hay to- 
m% gether. Says Teig to Conal: 

“It’s a big shame, an old man like you to be 
working.” 

Says Conal: 

“No great pity for the aged is in you, Teig. Why wouldn’t 
I be working?” 

“Haven’t you money stored up all these years, Conal?” 

“TI have not, then—not so much as the sole of my boot.” 

Teig looked at Conal a great while, then went back to his 
haying. That night it was not long he was at his supper when 
a strong thought struck him and he got up, leaving the praties 
smoking on the board. He struck out for the boreen that leads 
to old Conal’s shack. There was a good light on the stars, but, 
for all that, Teig could see the red spark from Conal’s turf-fire 
shining through the bog. 

“Conal is not a drinking man,” says Teig to himself. 
“What I want to know is why he be’s sitting down with a little 
cruiskeen * every night before the fire.” 

Teig was coming up against the shack then and he tried 
the door gently to see could he open it, but it was latched. He 
peered through a chink in the window-blind and it’s what he 
saw Conal counting out something into the cruiskeen. Teig 
could hear the clink-clink of the round things as they fell into 
the jug. 

“Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one hundred,” counted Conal; 
then he got up and put away the cruiskeen in the corner. 

After that, Conal spent his years’ wages in one fistful. A 
brown cow he bought, a garron,’ and a fresh litter of pigs. 

“Old man,” says Teig, “you'll be left in your old days with- 
out a tatter to cover you. It’s not right you to be so wasteful.” 

1 From an old song. 2 Jug. 8 Nag. 
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“My own wages I’m spending, cousin,” says Conal. “It’s 
not much is in it, but when I’m laid away, there'll be no young 
man committing sins with my money.” 

On a Sunday, Teig was taking his rest by the sea, and with 
him were a little group—Fiachra, his friend; Eochy Canty, a 
poor daft spalpeen; and Molly O’Donogh. They were a fine 
pair of them, Fiachra and Teig, straight and strong, with the 
black hair on their heads and the blue hawk’s eyes under. 
These two had grown up from babes together. It would fill 
your heart with pride to be looking at them. 

And Molly O’Donogh was a woman you would meet in a 
hundred years, and you going up and down the length of 
Ireland. Her voice was like the wind in the apple trees, and 
there was none to match her for the whiteness of her skin or 
the flaming in her cheeks. Poor Eochy thought her an angel 
come down to rest from skimming the sky. He stood there 
gazing at her with his wavering eyes dancing in his head. 
Says Molly: 

“It’s your cousin, Teig, walking out in the waves. Is he 
not frail with the years? Sitting at home he should be, brown- 
ing himself at the fire. The old do be foolish in their ways.” 

“I’m thinking he’s not quite right in his sense,” says Fi- 
achra. “Or maybe he has knowledge of fairies. Hear him 
chattering to himself now.” 

They walked on to come up with Conal, stooping over the 
shore. 

“See the light on the sea,” he cried to them; “isn’t it like 
the shining sun itself!” 

“Or like the glinting of coins,” observed Teig, “like the 
full of your hands of gold.” 

But Conal taunted him, saying: “It’s too much fondness 
you have for money. I’m thinking you’d be glad if I were out 
of the world entirely and you selling my pigs and my garron.” 
Teig was angry at that and he went off. 

“Molly,” says Conal, “here’s something for luck,” and he 
put into her hand a polished cockleshell. 





Il. 
Now Conal was a hale enough fellow in his day and he 
kept ahead of the years. But one day they caught up with 
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him. He got into his bed with a bad fever. Teig did not put 
himself out with caring for him. But each day he stuck his 
head in at the door. 

“And are you anything better?” says he. 

“I’m a strong, well man,” says Conal. “Only a bit of fever 
is at me from being out and the rain falling. There’s a deal 
of life in me.” 

Now Conal’s voice was getting delicate with the hours 
dragging on, and it’s scarcely his scrag of a neck he could 
raise to drink the broth the neighbors put before him. The 
second day Teig was looking in at him with— 

“What way are you, Conal?” 

“I’m stronger,” says Conall. 

“Well, you’re not a bonny sight. Your eyes are sliding off 
in your head.” 

“There’s nobody keening me yet,” replied Conal with 
anger on him. “T’ll fool the world when I’m out working in 
the field to-morrow.” 

The third day that Teig put his head in at the door, there 
was cross surprise on him. Instead of asking, 

“Are you anything better?” he cries out, “Where’s the 
cruiskeen?” and his two feet with him into the room. 

Conal looked at him, his mind going in a daze. 

“°Tis in the corner,” says he, “full up to the top.” Then 
he brushed his thin, skinny hand over his brow and, real 
wonder on him, he observed, “What would you be asking 
after the little jug for, Teig?” 

“It’s not in the corner at all!” cries Teig, paying no heed 
to the old fellow’s question. “Old man, you are full of lies 
and deceptions.” 

Conal turned back his head on the pillow, a great tired- 
ness coming over him, as if he had dragged too much hay on 
his fork in the field. 

“If it’s not in the corner, it’s somewheres else,” he replied, 
wavering. “Teig, put a slap of turf on the fire. It’s burning 
low now. I can’t make you out for the dark.” 

He brushed his thin, skinny hand over his eyes. But Teig 
strode out of the shack in a queer rage. 

That night, Teig made up his mind to leave off haying and 
stay the length of the next day with Conal. But if he did, it 
was a power of people got there before him, the women wash- 
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ing the old man’s cold, wrinkled feet and lighting candles at 
his head. 

“It’s the soul is after struggling out of his body,” whis- 
pered Fiachra’s mother. “Ullagone! Didn’t I hear the swirr- 
whirr of it going by my window last night like a bird that is 
scared from its nest? My blessing I put on it, saying, ‘God be 
good to all in the blackness of the night!” 

She nodded her head toward Conal’s corpse. 

“It’s no money himself leaves, I’m thinking, with the 
spending that was going on with him before he died.” 

There was a woman finishing her prayers by the fire. 
Says she: 

“Molly Shaw says the garron and the litter of pigs were 
not paid up—it’s off her he bought them. So we'll sell the old 
chairs and table in the shack and the turf that is unused there 
in the corner, the way we'll be getting him a decent grave to 
lie in.” 

“Tl pay for the whole of the funeral,” puts in Teig, 
hastily. “Don’t be touching a stick of furniture here.” 

“Well, it’s a big, generous heart in you, avick, and no lie 
in it,” says Fiachra’s mother. “Since he had no relation at all 
in the world but you, I’m thinking these few poor things will 
be yours, though they’ll never keep you in comfort the length 
of your days.” 

There was a grand graveyard in Loughlinn, not a great 
distance from Conal’s shack. White crosses were in it and 
gray, carven stones and a round tower. But Teig had Conal 
carried out to Drimnagh wood where there was no blessing on 
the ground. He had a hole dug in the heath and Conal put 
into it. No wonder for the people to be amazed! 


Il. 
Teig sold his house and settled down in Conal O’Cahan’s 
shack in the bog. A little store of money he had set by, month 
after month, for he was thinking to make marriage with Molly 
O’Donogh. When he moved into the bog, the neighbors said: 
“Isn’t it a mean, stingy thing now, a young man to be 
living in that hole of a place!” 
But if they could see Teig working at night, pulling up 
boards and putting them down, tearing the mud bricks out of 
the fireplace and plastering them back again, it’s more of a 
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wonder would be on them. Sometimes he said a bad word 
on Conal under his breath. 

At night, after his hard work in the field, he began the 
search without end through the room. Often, while at the 
hay, he would think on the empty shack and somebody maybe 
going into it, and he’d leave the fork in the grass and off to the 
bog with him. His wages were getting lighter now with the 
little work he was doing. Soon he had to break into the small 
hoard set by for the marriage day. 

Once Molly O’Donogh came to him, and he sitting down 
lonesome before the fire. 

“Teig,” says she, shyly, the red blush coming into her face 
and neck, “and isn’t it a long time till the wedding?” 

He looked at the beauty of her standing there in the door. 
She was like a star, the peat-smoked walls of the room just 
murky clouds behind her. The sight of her put a madness on 
him. 

“There’s a bonny house in Ballyglass,” says Molly. “Ye 
could buy it and leave this dirty pigsty of a place. We'll 
settle down there, Teig. It’s a pleasant house. On one side 
lie the ploughed fields, and forninst the wall, round, white 
hives where the yellow bees do be going in and out.” 

Teig pictured the pleasant house and Molly, whose warm 
hand lay like a white flower on his strong arm. Coaxed 
Molly: 

“Will ye be after leaving this hut, Teig, asthore?” 

With that Teig thought on Conal O’Cahan, and he moved 
off from Molly. 

“We'll be waiting a bit longer, Molly,” says he, “or maybe 
we'd marry and you’d come into this shack with me? After 
a little, we’d move to pleasant Ballyglass, and you’d get the 
house and bees—and maybe much more.” 

Molly stared at him, the bright anger in her eye. 

“Move to this stable!” cried she. “Are ye daft, Teig?” 
She looked at him a bit wildly. “They’d been saying ye hadn’t 
your right sense.” 

She went off from the place, and Teig standing dumb in 
the door. After that he was searching harder than ever. At 
night the thought that somebody might get into the house made 
him start up in his bed. He left off working in the field and 
stayed all day at home. His little store of money began to 
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dwindle and he not making a penny more. He did not see 
Molly O’Donogh again, though in his mind it was often her 
white hands he was kissing. There grew up talk in the village 
that Shemus Grady was courting Molly. Teig had a great 
fear on him ever to leave the shack now. Night and day, there 
was the notion at him of thieves roaming the country, though 
never in Loughlinn had he heard of a robber. 

With the winter came more rumors of Molly’s courting, 
and Teig’s heart shriveled up. For him it was like the ending 
of the world. There was a big knock at his door one day. 
It was Fiachra, the one person in Loughlinn who had not 
listened to the neighbors’ talk of Teig’s meanness. Hadn’t he 
and Teig grown up together? Fiachra was troubled. 

“Teig,” says he, “I have not seen ye this long while in the 
fields and I thought ye were down with a sickness.” 

“I’m well,” says Teig. 

“But ye are thin and haggard,” says Fiachra; “looking at 
ye when I came in, I thought it was an old man before me.” 

Teig assured him that he had the strength of his youth in 
him. And wasn’t it a small matter if he chose to leave off 
working a while and to sit at home and be rested? 

“I’m glad ye are strong,” says Fiachra, but there was doubt 
on him. “My old mother is stretched out at home with a sick- 
ness and I fear she will get her death. I must travel two days 
out of Roscommon to sell my brown bull and get her the price 
of a doctor.” 

“That’s bad, Fiachra.” 

“Will ye sit up at the house with her, Teig? Only one 
night till I be getting back with the doctor.” 

Teig struggled with shame, he that had not left the shack 
day or night for one little moment. 

“Fiachra,” says he, “I cannot. I—I fear I'll get my own 
death and I out in the evening. As ye said, I’m not looking 
strong.” 

“But ye said ye were well and strong, Teig!” 

“Well, I can’t be leaving the house.” 

“My mother is in a condition for the priest.” There was 
soreness at Fiachra’s heart and Teig giving him a refusal. 
But Teig turned his back stubbornly on his friend. 

Many’s the day he was going hungry, after that, with his 
money all but gone and not a day’s work at him for months, 
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and the haying season over if he had a mind to work. He had 
not a soul to visit him, for the people shunned a stingy man. 
Besides, many of them remembered how he had set down 
Conal O’Cahan into the unblessed ground, with never a Mass 
said since for the old one. They feared the misfortune that 
might befall them if they offended the dead with friendliness 
to Teig. Then, too, Teig was no longer a pleasant companion. 

There was only a great, big hulk of an omadawn,* Eochy 
Canty, who was scarcely a person at all and who did not shrink 
from setting foot in the shack, with the little sense on him. 
At the end of the day, he dropped in, full of chat, and was 
more of an irritation than comfort to Teig. But then he was 
company for a lonesome man. 

He was sitting down and jumping up, with his big feet 
going out from under him and Teig not listening to his fool- 
ishness at all. Eochy picked up a long branch to be poking 
at the fire. 

“Do ye never get afeard of the gloom in the corners?” says 
he to Teig. 

“I do not, then,” says Teig. “And be quiet with your non- 
sense and leave me to my thoughts.” 

Eochy leaped up, making a great clatter with his feet and 
swinging and scratching the roof with his branch. 

“God give you sense!” cried Teig. “Sit down with you!” 
He turned to the fire then, his head in his two hands, and no 
more attention did he pay to the chat or the noise of the poor 
omadawn. 

Eochy went on poking and scratching the roof with his 
burnt branch, till all at once he stopped quietly, and said he 
with a little cackling laugh: 

“Well, here’s the bonny cruiskeen!” 

Teig’s heart stopped in his breast. It was as if somebody 
had entered suddenly and announced: “The Gentle People 
have come to Loughlinn!” 

He turned about and, sure enough, there was the big oma- 
dawn pulling out a gray jug from a hole in the ceiling. 

“I put ye here, myself,” says Eochy, “ye little, cute cruis- 
keen! Pulse of my heart,” he crooned. “Conal says I could 
have ye, didn’t he, to bring me luck all my days!” 

Teig was making an odd sound in his throat and he sprang 

4 Fool. 
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up at Eochy, seizing the cruiskeen in his two trembling hands. 
He rushed out of the shack, though the omadawn was whining 
and calling after him. 

It was the end of day, and people were crossing the bog 
going home from their work. Some of them stopped still to 
look at the mad fellow tearing lickety-split down the road. 
But Teig paid no more heed to them than he did to the trees 
flying past. He held fast the little jug to the breast of his shirt 
and kept on running, running. He had a strange fear that 
some one would take from him the gray jug and the round, 
yellow treasures within it. 

Once he passed Fiachra in the road, and he slackened with 
an impulse to tell his friend of his treasure. But Fiachra 
turned aside his face. 

Then Teig sped on till he met no one in his way but only 
a courting couple coming out of the shadows ’gainst the trees. 
They stopped in their tracks to look at Teig going by like a 
blast of the wind. The man had his arm about the girl’s 
slender waist. It was Molly O’Donogh was in it. 

Teig crushed the gray jug closer to his shirt and ran on. 

He did not stop until he came up to the hill ’gainst Drim- 
nagh wood and nobody by to spy at him. It was darker now, 
time for the moon to be coming. Teig was breathing hard 
from his race, and his heart thumpety-thump in his body. 
He looked down at the jug huddled ’gainst his shirt. There 
was a big joy in his breast at the feel of it. Full to the top, 
Conal had said, and Teig could go back to Loughlinn dropping 
yellow gold from his pockets. 

He struck off the top of the jug with one blow of his fist 
and poured the round treasures on to his hand. 

His eyes were starting from his head. 

Then a great oath from him and, flinging far the cruiskeen, 
he cut out of the wood in a rage. 

With that the white ball of the moon looked over the hill, 
shining down on the cruiskeen in the road, a hundred cockle- 
shells streaming from its shattered mouth, and on Conal 
O’Cahan laughing in his grave in the heather. 
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A STUDY IN NUMBERS. 
By J. Exxior Ross, C.S.P. 


MHE blood of the martyrs is the seed of new 
§ Christians,” wrote Tertullian, noting the effect of 
the Roman persecutions on the growth of Chris- 
tianity. And persecution has had the same re- 
sult throughout the intervening centuries. We 
may even say that persecution is good for the Church. It is 
not so much persecution, as a decay of religion through world- 
liness, that is to be feared; and that decay is prevented by 
persecution. No nation has ever suffered more for the Faith 
than the Irish or the Polish, and nowhere are the people more 
solidly Catholic than in Ireland and in Poland to-day. 

In our own country just now, indeed, we are not enduring 
a persecution such as the Roman emperors carried on against 
the Catholics of their time, or such as the Catholics of England 
had to suffer at the hands of Henry VIII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Catholics are not being thrown to the beasts, or drawn 
and quartered, as of old. The method of persecution is some- 
what more refined; but it is, nevertheless, persecution. For 
more than a year, now, a bitter campaign of vilification has 
been waged against us. Catholic teachers have been dropped 
from the public schools in some places, and a political and 
economic boycott has been declared against us. It will be 
interesting, therefore, to study the available figures to learn 
the results of this persecution. Are we profiting by the ex- 
perience? Are our sufferings making the Church in America 
stronger? 

A priori, and from personal observation, we should say 
immediately that this campaign is one of the best things for 
the Church in America that ever happened. There is an 
American saying that every knock is a boost, and we seem 
to have been boosted quite a bit. We all know of lax Cath- 
olics who have become more practical because of this pres- 
sure from the outside. Persecution brings out a latent faith, 
just as war brings out a latent patriotism. This anti-Catholic 
agitation has made thousands of lukewarm Catholics take a 
renewed interest in the Church, simply because, as Ameri- 
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cans, they are not going to be coerced in the matter of religion. 
And it has stimulated to a greater zeal those Catholics who 
were already practical. Moreover, the advertising we have got 
has made many a non-Catholic look into the claims of the 
Church who otherwise would never have considered them. 

But personal experience is always limited, and a priori 
reasoning may easily go astray, so we wish to get some con- 
firmation of this view from the wider basis of statistics. Hence 
we turn to the best figures that we have—in fact, the only 
figures—those of the Official Catholic Directory. They are 
not, unfortunately, all that might reasonably be desired, but 
they can, nevertheless, be made to tell a fairly satisfactory 
story. Do they show that we are going forward, or back- 
ward, or standing still? What effect has all the anti-Catholic 
agitation of the past year had on the progress of the Church 
in this country? 

When we consult the Official Catholic Directory for 1925, 
and compare the total Catholic population there recorded with 
what it was in 1922, we find that the Catholic Church in- 
creased 155,989. Catholic papers, quite generally, have hailed 
this as a very satisfactory showing. But, as a matter of fact, 
this figure is so far below what we ought to expect, that it is 
very disappointing. It would really register a decrease, or 
at least an enormous leakage, in the Church, if it were true. 
For merely by the excess of births over deaths the increase 
for our Catholic population ought to be about 185,000, or 
30,000 more than the total increase recorded. Making a rea- 
sonable allowance for immigration, even under the restricting 
legislation, and for converts, the lowest estimate for healthy 
Catholic growth would be about 250,000. 

But are we to take these figures at their face value? Does 
the Official Catholic Directory really register a loss for us of 
something like 100,000, instead of a clear gain? If we made 
no further study of these figures, our answer would have to be, 
“Yes.” But if persecution is a good thing, if it has helped 
every other race of Christians through nineteen centuries, it 
ought to have helped American Catholics. Surely Americans 
are not cowardly enough to be scared out of their affiliation, 
or deterred from acknowledging it, because a few men put 
on bedsheets. Americans are made of sterner stuff. And so 
we are moved to examine the Directory more closely. 
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The first thing we notice is that New York reports 200,000 
less in 1923 than in 1922. Surely this is a mistake. If it had 
been 216,451 or 187,693, we should be less incredulous, but 
the exactly even figure makes us suspicious. And if we go 
back to the report for 1921, we find the figures the same as 
for 1922. It is inconceivable that with the number of priests, 
churches, schools, and pupils all increasing, the total Catholic 
population of the diocese should have decreased. Evidently, 
no census has been made during these years, and the chan- 
cellor intended to report the same number as for 1921. Some- 
body must have made a typographical error and substituted a 
2 for a 4 in the hundred thousand column. 

This discovery cheers us considerably. For it makes 
the total gain 355,000 instead of 155,000. That is, the total gain 
is about 100,000 more than the rough estimate we made of 
what it should be. The percentage of increase would be 1.9, 
a very satisfactory rate. In ten years this would pile up an 
increase of over twenty per cent. on the present population, 
which is rather in excess of the rate of increase for the whole 
country. 

But if there was this mistake in regard to New York, 
perhaps there may have been some errors in regard to other 
dioceses. And so we run down the table, comparing the 
figures for each diocese. It turns out that twenty-four of the 
dioceses report exactly the same figures for the two years. 
One diocese might perhaps remain stationary, but certainly 
not twenty-four. The most likely thing is that these figures 
are the result of an old census, and that therefore they do not 
record for us the real growth of the diocese. For one reason 
or another a census has been impracticable, and the chan- 
cellor has simply furnished the figures from the last census. 

Obviously, it would be foolish to look for an increase in the 
reports of these dioceses. We may, therefore, disregard them 
in considering the growth of the Church during 1922. Sub- 
tracting these figures, then, from both years—and allowing 
for the mistake in New York’s report—we have left for the 
remaining dioceses a Catholic population in 1922 of 12,441,- 
529; and in 1923 of 12,797,518. This gives us a net increase 
during the year of 355,989, the same, of course, as we had be- 
fore for the whole country. 

But in this case it means more. For this increase was 
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not in the whole country for a Catholic population of over 
18,000,000, and therefore only 1.9 per cent.; but it was the 
same increase for a Catholic population of 12,441,529, and it 
represents a growth of 2.8 per cent. In one decennial census 
period, this would mean an increase of about one-third in the 
Catholic population, a rate far outstripping the rate for the 
general population. 

Examining the figures still further, however, we find that 
some of the dioceses simply estimate the year’s growth, and 
put down the population as being “about” such and such a 
figure. Eliminating these dioceses also, we have left nearly 
nine millions, or about fifty per cent. of the total Catholic 
population recorded. The difference between the totals of 
these remaining dioceses for the two years is 324,748, and this 
represents a growth of 3.8 per cent. In ten years, this would 
mean an increase of over forty per cent. It means, too, an 
increase of nearly a quarter of a million over and above what 
the excess of births over deaths would be for this population. 

The upshot of the matter is, then, that the grand totals 
given in the Official Catholic Directory are not reliable. Be- 
yond any doubt, they are far below the actual figures. Some 
of the dioceses where the Church is strongest are among those 
giving exactly the same figures year after year, or frankly 
stating that the number is merely estimated. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, for instance, had to be ignored 
in our calculations in order to get back of the apparent figures 
to something more nearly approximating the truth for at 
least a portion of the country. When we did that, we found 
a very much more satisfactory growth than would have been 
indicated by taking the complete figures of the Directory at 
their face value. 

If now we apply the same rate of increase to the dioceses 
that did not make a census, we shall have to add 158,571. And 
if we take the rate of increase that we found after subtracting 
the doceses that simply made an estimate of growth, we shall 
have to add 368,315. This would make the total increase re- 
spectively 514,560 and 693,063. And it is not unreasonable to 
think that this rate of increase did apply to the dioceses not 
making a census, for among them are the localities where 
Catholics are strongest and where the greatest gains from 
immigration would be expected. Some dioceses increased at 
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a much higher rate, as Toledo with fourteen per cent., Spring- 
field with twenty-six per cent., and Tucson with more than 
sixty per cent. 

Adding these calculated increases to the total population, 
we get, for 1923, 18,419,364 or 18,629,108, according as we use 
one rate of increase or the other. But these figures must be 
far below the actual numbers, because many of the dioceses 
have been furnishing the same figures not only for 1922 and 
1923, but for several years. The total Catholic population, 
therefore, must be well over nineteen millions, and perhaps 
over twenty millions. 

We have ample evidence, then, that the anti-Catholic 
campaign is not hurting us very much. On the contrary, we 
may reasonably conclude that it is helping us a great deal. 
Persecution is making the light of faith burn stronger, it is 
stimulating us to greater efforts in consolidating the gains 
we have already made, and it is urging us to go on vigorously 
for further gains. 

When we turn to particular sections of the country where 
the anti-Catholic campaign has been specially active, the 
story is the same. If we had the figures, it would be inter- 
esting to study them for Georgia, where the Ku-Klux Klan 
originated; and for Oregon, where the anti-parochial school 
law was passed. There is no doubt, I think, but that they 
would show a marvelous Catholic growth. But these dioceses, 
unfortunately, are among those that have made no census 
for several years. However, we have some returns for Texas, 
another great storm center, and they show a growth all along 
the line. 

Taking first the figures for all five dioceses of Texas, we 
find that the Catholic population increased from 461,975 in the 
1922 Directory to 471,871 in the 1923 Directory. This is an 
increase of 2.8 per cent., or what we found to be the corrected 
rate for the whole country. Priests increased from 497 to 511, 
churches from 652 to 693, schools from 259 to 263, and con- 
verts from 732 to 778. Reducing the number of converts to 
a rate per thousand of Catholic population, we find that there 
was a slight increase from 1.5 to 1.6. And if we go back to 
the year before the great anti-Catholic campaign started, we 
find an even greater increase, namely, from 1.3 per thousand 
of Catholics. Moreover, the present rate is higher than the 
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rate in New York, Boston, or San Francisco, three strongly 
Catholic centers, where we might reasonably expect more 
converts to be made in proportion to the Catholic population. 

Three of these Texas dioceses, however, do not seem to 
have made a real census. They report the Catholic popu- 
lation as being “about” so much. Ignoring them, and confining 
ourselves to Galveston and Corpus Christi, and going back 
for a comparison to the 1921 Directory as giving figures not 
influenced by the persecution, we get even more encouraging 
results. The population of these dioceses increased from 
176,282 to 193,088, or 9.7 per cent. This was considerably in 
excess of the general average for the whole country, and 
would seem to indicate that a census of the other dioceses in 
this storm center would give corresponding results. 

In fact, the increase in the Catholic population in these 
two dioceses was so rapid that it was difficult to make the 
number of priests keep pace, and the ratio of priests per 
thousand of Catholic population dropped from .87 to .86, 
though the number of young men studying for the priesthood 
rose from .16 to .18 per thousand. Our schools increased in 
number, and the proportion of children in them remained 
the same, being 63 per thousand. All the other activities show 
an increase proportionately to the Catholic population, 
churches increasing from .51 to .53, and converts from 1.3 to 
1.5 per thousand Catholics. 

In the section, then, where the fight against us has been 
bitterest, we have more than held our own. We have gained 
in numbers, and the machinery for caring for these numbers 
has increased, not only absolutely, but relatively. The Church 
is in better shape here than before the persecution started. 
And I believe that this is only the presage of still greater 
gains. All the knocks we have received have simply boosted 
us into a stronger position. A Union general is credited with 
saying, after the second day at Gettysburg: “We have been 
driven into a position from which we cannot be dislodged.” 
And, under God’s grace, we may say the same thing of our- 
selves. Our enemies have used weapons that turned against 
themselves; they have really helped us when they sought to 
destroy. All the calumnies and vilifications have redounded 
to our favor. If they would only be goaded into giving us a 
few real martyrs, if they would actually kill a few Catholics 
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because they were Catholics, converts would roll in like a 
great tidal wave. 

But our study of the Official Catholic Directory, encour- 
aging as it is, shows very clearly that we need a real census 
of the Catholic population. If it had to be made by the al- 
ready overworked priests, it would be out of the question. 
But there is nothing in the nature of a mere enumeration of 
- the Catholic people that requires the sacrament of Holy Or- 
ders or a six years’ seminary course. Priests could make it 
better than laymen, undoubtedly, for they could get informa- 
tion that would be very useful, but which would not be given 
to lay enumerators. But laymen could get a great deal more 
information as to the number of Catholics than we have in the 
Official Catholic Directory, and there seems no good reason 
for not employing them to do this. In almost every parish 
in the country there is a sodality, a council of the Knights of 
Columbus, or some other organization, or at least a few active 
laymen, who could easily make this census. When we do 
get this census, we shall surprise ourselves and the world 
with our strength. And we shall once more demonstrate that 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, that every 
knock is a boost. 





THE OLD PRIEST. 


By BLANCHE Mary KELLY, Litt.D. 


TiME has had power to wither him and bow 
And set a claimant seal upon his brow,- 

But daily at the altar when he stands 

And knows his God to lie within his hands, 
He feels again within his breast the glow 

Of fires that on a morning long ago 

Swept him to rapture. Though upon his head 
The garnered glories of his years are shed, 
Time has no more dominion over him; 

He shares the bright youth of the seraphim. 
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IMAGINATION. 
By Rieut Rev. Jonn S. VauGcHan, D.D. 


HOUGH a good deal of attention has been paid by 
Sai both speakers and writers to other faculties of 
| the soul, yet we are seldom invited to consider 
that singularly interesting faculty, the imagi- 
= nation. The intellect and the will are, of course, 
of greater importance, but even the imagination is of such 
value that it would be impossible to get on without it. We can 
never exercise our memory without having recourse to our 
imagination, and could make no satisfactory advance in the 
arts and sciences without seeking its aid. The sculptor and 
the painter are very largely indebted to it; in fact, the beauty 
and attractiveness of their productions depend almost entirely 
upon it, though the poet is, perhaps, the worker who owes more 
to the imagination than anyone else. Shakespeare tells us that 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cold reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact; 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt; 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


In most writers of fiction this faculty is especially prom- 
inent and pronounced. Look, for example, at almost any 
novel by Dickens, and you will find that his imagination is 
like that of a monomaniac. When he is struck with certain 
spectacles, he is transported, and breaks out into unforeseen 
figures. At one time it is the yellow leaves pursued by the 
wind, fleeing and jostling, shivering, scared, in a giddy chase, 
1A Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
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lying in the furrows, drowned in the ditches, and so.on. At 
another time it is the night wind, sweeping round a church, 
moaning, as it tries with its unseen hand the windows and the 
doors, and seeking some crevices by which to enter. 


And when it has got in; as one not finding what he seeks, 
whatever that may be; it wails and howls to issue forth 
again; and not content with stalking through the aisles, 
and gliding round and round the pillars, and tempting the 
deep organ, soars up to the roof, and strives to rend the 
rafters; then flings itself despairingly upon the stones 
below, and passes, muttering, into the vaults. Anon, it 
comes up stealthily, and creeps along the walls; seem- 
ingly to read, in whispers, the Inscriptions sacred to the 
dead. At some of these times, it breaks out shrilly, as 
with laughter; and at others, moans and cries as if it were 
lamenting.” 


The great poets surpass even the novelists and romance 
writers. Take a single specimen from the immortal bard of 
Avon—a description of Queen Mab, “the fairies’ midwife”: 


She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Over men’s noses, as they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 
Her traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 
Her collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams; 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the last, of film; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid: 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 
Time out o’ mind, the fairies’ coachmakers.* 


But, though the poet’s eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” is 
more indebted to this faculty than others, yet almost any writer, 
by exercising his imagination, can add interest and charm and 
distinction to his writings, and make them sprightlier and 
more acceptable to his readers. He will find a hundred novel 


2 The Chimes. 8 Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 
VoL. CXviI. 21 
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ways of expressing his thoughts, where a man without imagi- 
nation will find but one. Thus, instead of saying, “He sent you 
many messages, which were too elegantly and delicately turned 
for me to be able to remember them,” or words to that effect, 
Mlle. de la Ramée passes the same idea through her imagina- 
tion with this far more striking result: “He sent you many 
messages—such grateful ones that my memory is too clumsy 
a tray to hold such eggshell china.” Imagination also sug- 
gests an unlimited number of different images, any one of 
which may go a long way to enliven a heavy page. Thus, in- 
stead of remarking that some persons are irritatingly garru- 
lous, and keep on talking to no purpose, it is much more ar- 
resting to say the same thing, as George Eliot does, in more 
figurative language: “Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks 
as run on striking, not to tell you the time of the day, but be- 
cause there is summat wrong in their own inside.” 

Or take the following, as a good example of the manner in 
which the same gifted authoress makes imagination help her 
to express her thoughts. She says: “Comprehensive talkers 
are apt to be tiresome when we are not athirst for informa- 
tion, but to be quite fair, we must admit that reticence is a 
good deal due to the lack of matter. Speech is often barren; 
but silence also does not necessarily brood over a full nest. 
Your still fowl, blinking at you without remark, may all the 
while be sitting on one addled nest-egg; and when it takes 
to cackling, will have nothing to announce but that addled 
delusion.” How much is implied here, which could not be 
expressed in any other way! 

Imagination is an admirable servant, but a very bad 
master. We have all probably come across cases of what is 
called un maladie imaginaire, and have heard of, if we have 
not actually met, persons who, though perfectly well, yet are 
so fully persuaded that they are suffering from some danger- 
ous disease, that the whole College of Physicians might try 
in vain to alter their opinion. All such mental disorders 
arise from the imagination having become the master instead 
of the faithful and valuable servant of the mind. 

If we pass from the natural to the supernatural order, 
and ask ourselves what influence the imagination exercises 
over one who is striving to advance in virtue and to sanctify 
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his soul, we shall soon realize that much care and watchful- 
ness are needed, if he is to use this gift aright. To lead a pure, 
spotless life, one will feel the need of keeping a guard over his 
imagination. To be careless in this matter is to put arms 
into the hands of the devil, who will excite within us danger- 
ous images and seductive forms to tempt our virtue and to 
lead us into sin, as even great saints might testify. 

That famous Doctor of the Church, St. Jerome, though 
one of the most mortified of men, was wont to complain 
bitterly of the violence of the temptations with which he was 
assailed, even while leading a penitential life in the desert. 
Long before, while a young man, residing in pagan Rome, he 
had often chanced to witness some of the too free dances of 
half-clothed girls and seductive maidens, in the great public 
places of the city, and now, alas, even among the parched-up 
sands and under the burning sun of the inhospitable African 
desert, his imagination recalled the scenes, and painted each 
event anew with so much precision, color, and vivacity, that 
even his ascetical body, worn out by long fasts and mortifica- 
tions, was troubled and agitated, as even the most trusty ship 
may be, when tossed in a stormy, tempestuous sea. In.a letter 
to a friend he writes: “Though I had condemned myself to 
such a prison, through the fear of hell, and made myself a 
companion of scorpions and wild beasts, nevertheless often 
did it seem to me that I was in the midst of balls, and in the 
society of maidens, so that the pale countenance induced by 
long fastings, and the cold body, and the flesh, as it were dead, 
would seem to flush up with burning desires.” We have an- 
other very well-known instance in the case of St. Anthony; 
for the devil sometimes seems to have power given him to 
molest and to tempt, in this manner, some of the most re- 
nowned servants of God. Hence, unless we are careful to 
retain a firm rein over our imaginations, we shall expose our- 
selves to great risks, and be in constant danger of succumbing 
to the cunning wiles of the most wicked one. 

As the late Bishop Ullathorne observes, the evil spirit 
often makes use of our imagination to discourage us in the 
pursuit of virtue by exaggerating its difficulties, and by mak- 
ing the way of salvation appear immeasurably harder than it 
is in reality. He writes: “The imagination is a great exagger- 
ator of pain both corporal and spiritual. If what we suffer in 
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the body, or in the labour of self-abnegation, or in the trials 
of the spirit, were divested of the imaginative fears that in- 
crease and multiply them, we should suffer comparatively 
little; but, through the fears conjured up through the appre- 
hensions of the imagination, we anticipate greater pain and 
difficulty in what we have to do or to encounter than we find 
in reality. We exaggerate the present difficulty or suffering, 
and are thus alarmed or even dismayed from doing what we 
ought to do, or from giving up what we ought to give up.” * 

But, if the imagination is often a hindrance, it may often 
be a valuable auxiliary. Nowhere, perhaps, does imagination 
lend us such kind aid as in meditation. St. Ignatius would have 
us all begin our meditation by what he calls “a composition of 
place.” If, for example, we are contemplating the divine 
Infant in the cave of Bethlehem, or Our Lord calming the 
waves on the sea of Galilee, or the Scourging at the pillar, or 
the Crucifixion, he expects us to use our imagination to set 
before our mind’s eye the persons and the places, with all the 
circumstances and local coloring, just as though we were really 
present. Now, one whose imagination is very vivid can do 
this with much greater effect, and therefore with much greater 
fruit, than one whose fancy is sodden and slow to move. 

But imagination will be found especially useful in the 
more subtle and abstract subjects of meditation, which the 
mind cannot grasp so readily without the help of images and 
illustrations. Let us take, by way of example, the meditation 
on eternity. Eternity is, undoubtedly, one of the most vitally 
important subjects that can possibly engage the attention of 
any devout soul striving after perfection. Yet what is so 
abstract and so difficult? What is so hard to grasp or in any 
way to understand? The more we struggle to fathom its 
meaning, the more it seems to elude and to baffle all our 
efforts. It is true that only an infinite mind can fully and per- 
fectly comprehend its limitless length and breadth. Nothing 
can give finite beings like ourselves a clear and really adequate 
grasp of eternity. No! Not even the imagination is equal to 
that; but still, the imagination will help us more than any- 
thing else to form some idea at least, not indeed of eternity 
itself, but of a duration so immense as to exceed any concep- 
tion we could form in any other way. 
4The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, p. 64. 
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To form a clear image of eternity itself is, of course, im- 
possible and out of the question. The most we can do is to 
think of an immense stretch of time; and then to remind our- 
selves that the image we hold before our mind’s eye is not, 
in reality, an image of eternity at all, nor even of the smallest 
fraction of eternity. 

We naturally proceed somewhat in this way. First of all, 
we cast about to discover some exceedingly slow process that 
is going on in nature. We then exercise our imagination, in 
order to impose certain special conditions which will draw 
out and protract the said process still further. We then con- 
trast our own brief life with the seemingly endless period. 
We ask ourselves, first, “What is my life, when compared with 
such a period.” And we answer, “Nothing.” Secondly, we ask, 
“What is such a protracted period, when compared with 
eternity?” Again we answer, “Nothing.” Then we put our- 
selves the third or final question, and ask, “What must my 
present life be, when compared to eternity?” 

Let us actually illustrate our contention by an example. 
We look around for some very slow process. Let us take the 
action of water upon stone. As water slowly exudes from the 
fissures in the roof of a mountain cave, it gradually gathers 
into drops, which, falling on to the stone floor, at last ex- 
cavate a basin in the solid rock. Hence the old saying: 


Drop by drop will wear away a stone: 
Not by force, but constancy alone. 


Though this corrosion is very slow, yet it is very sure. A 
single drop of water falling minute by minute will, in the 
course of time, wear away the hardest stone. It has been 
calculated that a single drop of water falling every minute 
from a height of six feet, on to a granite floor, would wear 
away a cubic inch in a thousand years. It matters little 
whether such a calculation be perfectly accurate or not. We 
accept it, at all events, as a working hypothesis, and use it 
for our illustration. 

Our next move is to exercise our imagination by intro- 
ducing circumstances which will lengthen out the action of the 
successive drops considerably. We begin with facts and we 
then introduce certain fanciful changes in the condition of 
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things. Astronomy informs us that the sun is 1,300,000 times 
larger than the entire earth on which we live; in other words, 
1,300,000 earths of the size of ours would be needed to fully 
occupy the space in the heavens now occupied by that single 
bright star which we call the sun. After trying for a few 
minutes to realize the colossal proportions of the sun (over 
800,000 miles in diameter), we exercise our imagination and, 
without in any way diminishing the true size of the sun, we 
suppose it to be formed from center to circumference of solid 
granite. Then we sit down and, closing our eyes, try to form 
some estimate of the length of time it would take to utterly 
destroy this immense ball of granite, by causing one drop of 
water to fall upon it, every minute, from a height of six feet. 
We might take it in sections, thus: 

(1) How long should we have to wait before such a 
fraction would be destroyed, as would be represented by the 
mountain ranges of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Himalayas? 

(2) How long before these drops would destroy a frac- 
tion equal in size to the whole of America? 

(3) How long before they would wear away an amount 
of granite equal to the size of the entire earth? 

And so on and on, until we form some estimate of the 
seemingly infinite period of time that would be needed to 
wash away wholly and entirely this vast granite ball 1,300,000 
times the size of the earth? 

The mere calculation is beyond the capacity of any man. 
Indeed, the task itself looks as though it could never be ac- 
complished. The vastness of its duration cannot be expressed 
in figures. It seems to equal eternity. Yet we know that, 
however immeasurably distant the moment may be, yet a 
moment would most assuredly come at last when the very 
last particle of the colossal globe of granite would yield to 
the destructive power of the constantly dropping water, and 
be no more. The length of such a period cannot be esti- 
mated, nor expressed in figures, nor grasped by the imagi- 
nation. Let us, then, agree to call it simply X. 

Now, taking X as our unit of time, we place the same 
problem before us, merely substituting X for each minute. 
Thus: We gaze on the sun, now turned, by our imagination, 
into a solid block of granite, and we ask ourselves how long 
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it would take to destroy it utterly, by allowing a single 
drop of water to fall upon it, from a height of six feet. But 
with this important difference: instead of an interval of only 
one minute between the fall of one drop and the fall of the 
next, there will be an interval represented by the unthinkable 
period X. In other words, we now suppose a drop to fall, not 
at the end of every minute, but at the end of every X period 
of time. Here we repeat the questions, and ask (1) how long it 
would take, under the new hypothesis, before a section of the 
granite ball, represented by the mountain ranges of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the Himalayas, would be washed away; 
(2) how long before a section equal to the whole of America 
would disappear; (3) how long it would take before drops 
enough should have fallen to wear away a cavity in the 
granite globe equal in size to the earth; and so on and on, 
until we ask (4) what space of time would have to pass be- 
fore the whole of this gigantic globe of granite would be 
utterly and wholly eaten away, by the slow but continual 
drop, falling regularly every X interval. 

To turn this problem over and over again in our mind, 
and to try and follow the slow process of destruction as it 
advances by an imperceptible degree once in every X inter- 
val, will help us to form some idea of a duration terrifying 
and awful to the imagination. And the conviction that even 
such a period is, after all, but temporal, and bears no real 
relation to eternity itself, will help us in our efforts to ponder 
over the meaning of eternal life and eternal death. 

We will conclude by observing that in meditating on the 
torments of hell, we are especially invited by spiritual writers 
to note that one of the most grievous of all, endured by the 
lost, arises from their keen realization of the endless dura- 
tion of their sufferings. Their appalling state arises not so 
much from the fierce flames, the Cimmerian darkness, the 
stench, and the rest, but rather from this awful circum- 
stance, that they not only know, but they can now under- 
stand, and realize as they never could before, that their 
torments can never end. However much a man may suffer in 
this world, he is always able to console himself by the thought, 
that even though the disease by which he is tormented be in- 
curable, or his torturers pitiless and untiring, yet death at 
all events will soon put a term to his sufferings. But there 
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is no room for such a thought in hell, “where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not extinguished.” Hence, there 
arises that most terrible and unbearable of all thoughts, viz., 
the thought that their agony can never, never, never end. 

So much for the doctrine. At first glance it would seem 
difficult to find a figure or an image to represent so awful a 
reality. But even here, spiritual writers are able to summon 
imagination to their aid. They ask us to imagine a measure- 
less and perfectly smooth plane of burnished steel, stretching 
out upon all sides to endless distances. We are then invited 
to imagine a colossal ball of solid steel, the size of the earth, 
perfectly round and smooth, slowly rolling along over its sur- 
face. Now (in theory, at least) this immense steel ball touches 
the surface of the plane only at one point at a time. As it 
slowly progresses, it keeps passing over a fresh point at each 
second. And, observe, each point on the steel plane has to 
bear, in turn, the entire weight not only of the part actually 
touching it, but of the whole solid orb of steel. If the weight 
were distributed, the pressure on each point would be enor- 
mously diminished, and would be made, in fact, quite toler- 
able, but, though the ball is continually moving and ad- 
vancing from point to point, yet it is clearly manifest, that 
at each successive point the pressure of the entire weight of 
the ball is felt. 

By means of this figure spiritual writers seek to illustrate 
and to impress us with a sense of one of the chief torments 
of the lost. They argue that although a soul in hell suffers 
(to speak colloquially) minute by minute, yet it does not 
suffer merely the pains of the present minute, but, by anticipa- 
tion and by reason of the clear knowledge that it now pos- 
sesses, it suffers also the pains of all the minutes which are to 
follow; in short, the crushing weight of all eternity rests upon 
these lost souls during each succeeding minute. 

The same process of reason may, of course, be applied, 
with infinitely more exhilarating results, to our meditations 
on heaven and its eternal joys. But that more delightful 
task I will leave to the reader. All I have attempted in this 
essay, is to call attention to a faculty insufficiently appre- 
ciated, and to show its immense value if carefully cultivated 
and exercised. 




















VIGNETTES OF MEXICO, 


By Epwarp JopRELL. ~ 


I. Mexico REvIsITeD. 
a a ON’T come, father; you would only be disillu- 
| sionized; it is no longer the happy Mexico we 
were brought up in. But, of course, if you insist, 
Sy | Peter and I shall be delighted to see you.” 
———EE—— Thus wrote my son, who was one of the engi- 
neers. had, of course, the call of blood prevailed over the 
dread of gazing on a devastated Mexico. 

At Eagle Pass we found disaster. A fifty-two foot over- 
flow of the river had swept away both footbridge and railway 
bridge; the Rio Grande had verified its other name, El Rio 
Bravo, “The Raging River.” We had to cross the perverse 
stream, now back to its normal bed, by boat, as we used to do 
forty odd years ago. 

Piedras ivegias has three times the population of Eagle 
Pass. Yet it is but a squalid little town, the Custom House 
its sole noteworthy building. 

“That’s Mexican,” objected the hackman at the railway 
station. “I want United States money.” The “cabby” of the 
world over. He had received a tostén—fifty centavos, twenty- 
five cents in United States currency, the fare agreed on. 
Everything in Mexico costs twice what it does across the 
river; ten years of light-hearted destruction have resulted 
there as elsewhere. Yet the workpeople are not paid much 
more than formerly, nor can they be sure of employment on 
any terms, as they were in the Diaz times. Still, they are 
decently dressed, look contented, and are as courteous as 
ever—in fact, one notes little difference in them. How do 
they do it? Ah, it needs the newcomer’s smugness to answer 
such questions—don’t seek a reply from an old-timer. 

A squalid dreary depot, that at Piedras Negras. The 
cramped little waiting-room, half-filled with huge boxes, 
proved a torrid purgatory; better the bench outside, with those 
listless apathetic individuals “waiting for death,” as one of 
them phrased it. A huckster squatted, resigned and unper- 
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turbed, by his basket of unappetizing fruits and bottles of red 
soda water, which sizzled in the sun. At last, the train guard, a 
score of smart footmen in khaki, marched up and fell in on 
the cinder path, then scrambled aboard the train. 

The price of the ticket was preposterous: ten centavos a 
mile. Freight rates are said to be similarly exorbitant. The 
result has been that many people have deserted the “iron 
way” for Fords and camions. The salaries of railway em- 
ployees have risen to impossible heights. The question is, 
how are they to be paid? 

The train traversed a veritable goat paradise, the same 
cactus and thorny shrub as is found in southwestern Texas. 
Occasionally one comes on flocks of these nimble little white 
beasts, which browse on the mesquite leaves, and provide 
meat, milk, and hides for the countryside. Where there is 
water, thriving cornfields are found, even though irrigation is 
lacking, for there are confiding folk everywhere, who will 
gamble on rain, and are happy if they reap a crop from their 
temporal once in six years. 

And to think of the rich common lands lying fallow in 
the South, where rain is assured! But no; you. Mexicen is 
like a cat; he is attached to places rather than to people. The 
law does not bother to pursue the absconding defaulter; for 
sooner or later he will return to “his country.” 

At our destination. Out in the dark amidst a swaying 
throng of swarthy, cotton-robed individuals—but no Bertram 
as expected. A voice in the darkness was heard: “A car is 
taking a family to Santa Rosa.” Happy thought! Get the 
man to drop us at the mines on his way. Ten minutes later 
we came on a Ford by the roadside. “That’s your son, sir, 
very likely,” said the chauffeur. And so it was. He was 
pumping air into a deflated tube, a graceful white-clad girl- 
ish figure holding a flashlight for him, and her little boy 
gliding about her. 

We relieved the lady of the lantern. She was Judith, the 
widow of one Castillo, who had been killed by brigands two 
years before on his property in the South. The lady was, in 
consequence, forced to support herself, becoming ama, “house- 
keeper,” in the president’s house at the Buena Suerte mines. 
Women who little dreamt of it before have to work for a 
living nowadays. At Eagle Pass that very morning we had 
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seen at Mass the sunny face of a niece of Carranza, peering 
out from her black mantilla. Little did any of us imagine, 
when we all lived tranquilly at Monclova a dozen years ago, 
that she would ever be driven to work. But her uncle’s troops 
dynamited their family property, and the Villistas occupied 
and wrecked their private residence. She now manages the 
music department in a store at Eagle Pass. 

To return to Judith, as we all called her. She managed 
the large house and the servants in a masterly way, always 
cheerful and helpful, despite constant headaches, yet always 
the dignified, self-respecting lady, even when in khaki riding- 
dress and looking like a lithe boy. Highest praise of all, the 
other women, the wives of various officials, were warm in 
their praise of her, saying, when she left to visit her sister at 
Los Angeles, that she must not stay too long as they would all 
miss her. 

One could think of no better parting salutation than to 
write on a card and present to her the praises of her Hebrew 
namesake: 


Tu gloria Jerusalem . . . tu honorificentia populi nos- 

tri. 
A twinkle in her eye showed that she understood. Our 
“bastard Latin” is virtually the same as St. Jerome’s speech. 


II. THe MINgs. 


Buena Suerte is one of a group of coal mines that were 
opened up about the beginning of the present century. Be- 
fore the revolutions these mines employed 2,000 men; now 
a quarter of that number work two or three days a week. 
The miners make about three or four pesos a day, and com- 
mon laborers but half that sum, though it is said that many 
men would gladly work for their board. A number of mines 
are shut down, while others are operating at a tenth of their 
capacity; but one hears of mines that are as active as for- 
merly. 

As elsewhere, the center of activities is the plaza, an 
immense expanse of coaly ground with the usual kiosk in 
the middle for the band. A mass of oleanders with rich red 
blossoms engirdles the band-stand caressingly, and here and 
there are found comfortable benches. On one side of the 
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plaza is “the great house,” a vast rambling stone building 
with an ample gallery. The manager is a courteous young 
man from Eagle Pass, with his very capable wife, half-Ger- 
man, half-Mexican. One may be sure of music and billiards 
there of an evening; and the children, daughters and nieces, 
keep the whole establishment animated and lively. The lady’s 
brother may come with his bride, a niece of Carranza, though 
she looks for all the world like a young German or English 
girl. 

To one side of this house runs a long range of stone of- 
fices for the various departments. On the opposite side of 
the square is the theater, where moving pictures are shown. 
Dances are held there, too, as well as at the club, at the corner 
of the plaza. Then there is the school, the teachers of which 
the Company is allowed to pay for, but not to select. The 
master is paid the magnificent sum of a hundred and fifty 
pesos a month. Why does he not enter the railway service 
and receive a salary? 

An American doctor has a small house on the plaza, but 
the company’s medico is a Japanese. 

Radiating from the plaza are several streets, with comfort- 
able frame houses, such as are found in Texas, and a surpris- 
ingly large number of stores. Other groups of dwellings are 
found near the various mines that are being worked, and near 
the coke ovens and power house. 

The president of the company and some of the bachelors 
occupy a large new house of plastered adobe with concrete 
flooring. It has the large lofty rooms characteristic of Mexico, 
and several bath-rooms—a desirable provision at a coal mine. 
The prime luxury is to carry chairs up to the flat roof after 
supper and enjoy the cool of the evening, for we are fifteen 
hundred feet above sea level. 

A railway line twenty-five miles long connects Santa Rosa 
with the main line. It is the Buena Suerte’s property, but the 
Government now uses it. One train, consisting of a lot of flat 
cars and a single passenger coach, makes one round trip a day. 
This calls for a guard of twenty soldiers, besides a score of 
railway officials at highly desirable salaries. 

It may be asked, “If a great part of the labor of the coun- 
try is unemployed, what are the people living on?” 

One can only reply in the words of an old Indian in the 
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wilds of Puebla: “When there is corn, we eat. When there 
is no corn, we don’t eat.” 

That the miners had a superfluity in the old days is shown 
by the fact that on holidays they had ample means for in- 
dulgence in their little luxuries, beer and mescal. Why, you 
would even see one of them put down fifty pesos to back his 
particular fancy in a cockfight. But those days are gone, 
thanks to their visionary agrarian movement. 

How, then, do they live? How do the birds of the air 
live? How do these people exist without workhouses or old- 
age pensions? By caring for their own sick and aged. If a 
family employs a staff of servants, they house not only these 
but their children, grandparents, and other dependents. 
“Where are you all going?” was asked, as the whole settle- 
ment were abandoning their houses and making for the open 
country. “To eat the tunas.” This fruit of the prickly pear 
is refreshing—but is it food? It must be, for the people 
browsed on it for weeks. 

Mexico may be poor, but it has long since called in all the 
printing-press money, and the mints turn out fify thousand 
pesos daily in beautiful gold and silver coins. Should one 
wish to make a heavy payment, he would have to load sacks 
of money on mules. The acceptance by the Government of 
bonds in payment of taxes speedily sent their value up from 
thirty to sixty-five per cent. 

In any case, there is no sign of poverty at the mines; 
every one appears contented; and one sees many well- 
dressed young women, daughters and wives of the officials. 
A few of these are foreigners, but, with the exception of the 
president, they have known the Mexicans and their language 
from childhood. And the president himself struggled with 
the language—it is not hard to gain a working knowledge of 
Castilian—for it is essential to be able to talk to one’s people 
direct. He seems to have the happy knack of knowing how 
to handle his people with understanding and sympathy. 
Would that this quality were more common among foreigners 
coming into Mexico! If the swaggering newcomer looks down 
on the native of the land as a “dirty greaser,” his inner senti- 
ment must soon manifest itself. Then things are bound to 
happen. 
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Il]. Mexican RELIGION. 


A crowd of us were assembled in the wide gallery of the 
manager’s house at Buena Suerte—“the great house,” as it is 
called. It was “the children’s hour,” the time when approach- 
ing drowsiness causes them to shout and race around and 
occupy the whole stage, expending their reserve of energy 
before being borne off protesting by their elders, and bedded 
down. The click of billiard balls was heard from the adjoin- 
ing pool room. The ladies kept up a vivacious chatter, all 
but the girlish bride, Carranza’s niece. We had lately received 
from Lisbon a Portuguese folk story by that charming au- 
thoress, Carmen de Burgos. It is called “La Princesa Muda.” 
That title exactly fitted our demure beauty; we, too, had our 
“dumb princess.” 

A grating sound, as of a cracked kettle, came from an ad- 
joining yard. 

“Oh that? That’s the church bell. The priest has come 
from Santa Rosa. They are going to hold a service.” (They, 
not We. 

Most of the company must have been Catholic—more or 
less. One might have looked for a sort of afterglow of reli- 
gion, despite godless schools, and mixed marriages, and the 
pervading agnosticism. But no. 

Take this instance. Of late, a lady from Monclova asked 
a Catholic acquaintance in a Texas frontier town where the 
church was. 

“There it is. What about it?” 

“I want to go to Mass, of course.” 

“You can’t go there; they are all dirty Mexicans.” 

“But I’m a Mexican.” 

“Yes? But you are white, like us. You are different.” 

How “white” was that Pentecostal crowd: Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the rest? 

“They are going to hold a service.” 

The first impulse was to start to one’s feet. “I rejoiced at 
the things that were said to me: we shall go into the house of 
the Lord.” 

“What?” wonderingly. “You are going? Well, you 
needn’t start yet, that’s only the first bell.” 
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A function is announced in Mexico by three different 
tollings, so people at a distance are given ample notice. 

We found a boy tugging at a cord bound to the clapper 
of the bell, which was suspended from a sort of tripod out 
in the weather. At other places the boys have great sport, 
belaboring the bells in the church tower with heavy cudgels, 
evoking raucous sounds, even as early as four in the morning, 
when all good souls should be asleep. Mexicans are highly 
artistic—in spots. But don’t think to find Belgian carillon or 
English chimes in their fair land. 

We betook ourselves to the diminutive temple—the only 
house with broken glass and crumbling walls in the entire 
camp. The priest, a courteous, well-informed man of middle 
age, came up and engaged in a lively conversation. Gone are 
the days when one found Spanish, French, and English clergy 
here. The Government has returned to the old Spanish pol- 
icy: no foreign clergy. The Government decides too, how 
many of the clergy are needed. 

Women, children, and a few men kept trooping into the 
little building, and dropping onto their knees wherever fancy 
dictated. “Wait a litle,” said his reverence; “let us give more 
of them a chance to come.” 

It was astonishing how many worshipers the little place 
could contain; yet there was room for plenty more. It 
was the first time in long years that we had seen men praying 
with extended arms. Whatever their faults, Mexican wor- 
shipers cannot be charged with lack of fervor. “I don’t like 
the cathedral,” said a French lady at San Antonio. “Why so?” 
“Because those Mexican women make such a disturbance, 
praying out loud.” 

The padre kept sending his acolyte to us with the only 
chair in the place, a rush-bottomed seat that he used when 
hearing confessions. Finally we let it remain. Did the good 
man imagine that a feeble “gringo” could not kneel on the 
bare boards as the others did? 

The rosary and the Litany of Loretto were heartily re- 
cited by those “dirty Mexicans,” as the lady called them, 
though why they are dirtier than others is not apparent. 

There was an even larger gathering at six o’clock the 
next morning. The priest heard some confessions, and then 
began the Mass. Old dames held enormous lighted tapers; so 
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did half a dozen girls uniformly robed in white, who received 
their First Communion. 

The priest read some thanksgivings, the Universal Prayer, 
and other devotions; and the gathering lingeringly dispersed. 


IV. Mexican Towns AND TOWNSFOLK. 


Mexico forms three terraces: the sizzling coast furnace, . 
the intermediate paradise, and the sparkling coronet of snow. 
The large cities are naturally in the central belt, at a mean 
elevation of 5,000 feet, too high up to be sultry, too far south 
for severe cold. The city of Mexico is 7,300 feet above the 
Gulf, and Toluca, the picturesque capital of the State of Mex- 
ico, 10,000 feet above it. It may be imagined that the mornings 
there are fresh, even in August. 

They say that the City of Mexico, octopus-like, has so 
drawn in the suburbs that it now boasts 600,000 inhabitants; 
none of the other cities is one-fourth that size. But all these 
towns, large and small, are arranged on the Spanish plan, 
adapted to a leisurely people who live their lives from hour to 
hour, and are not submerged in a constant grapple for wealih, 
commercial success, or political advancement. The sole ex- 
ception we recall is Torreén, new, modern, more like Detroit 
or Dallas. 

The hub of your Mexican town is the plaza, or square. 
This is an immense level space, crisscrossed with graveled 
paths, each having a series of benches ranged on either side 
beneath a dense overhanging leafage. Back of these are par- 
terres of bright flowers, carefully tended and watered. In the 
center is a large stone basin, with a fountain hurling jets of 
water aloft to shatter into dazzling spray. 

On occasion, especially of an evening, a military band will 
perform for two or three hours in the central kiosk; mean- 
while, two processions, male and female respectively, will 
pace around the broad outermost path, the young men rais- 
ing their hats as they pass the tastefully mantillaed dames or 
demoiselles of their acquaintance. 

On one side of the plaza will stand government build- 
ings; on another side, the principal church of the town. The 
churches are of an unvaried model, with heavy twin towers 
flanking the main entrance and with a soaring central dome. 
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The best church in the country is the cathedral at Puebla, 
“the City of the Angels.” Its interior, as in most cases, is en- 
cumbered by the choir, which seems to break up the fane into 
fragments, so that an imposing popular function would be 
held under difficulties. Fortunately, however, there are ex- 
ceptions; at Gaudalajara and at Monterrey you may view the 
entire temple in its unobstructed length. 

The Puebla Cathedral once displayed salutary notices, 
that no women wearing hats would be tolerated there. At the 
celebration of Archbishop Labastida’s golden jubilee in the 
City of Mexico, long years ago, the ladies had to be veiled in 
black silk; and we, at seven in the morning, appeared perforce 
in evening dress. That was in the interior of the country, 
then mercifully immune from profane invasion. 

But Monterrey! Once, fifteen years ago, an excursion 
train discharged upon us thousands of shirt-sleeved individ- 
uals from the Lone Star State. They sprawled extended on 
the plaza benches, their rolled-up coats serving as pillows, 
till the police lugged them to their feet. Standing on a bench 
in the cathedral, one of them tried to snapshot a wedding, 
causing the priest to close his book and retire in disgust. 
The visiting maidens donned cheap straw sombreros, hired 
donkeys, and galloped down the narrow streets, to the 
dismay of all. 

The Sefiora Garcia said to Isabel: “Praised be Our Lady 
of Gaudalupe! Those savages have gone. We could not 
call our house our own! They swarmed in at the zagudn, 
crowded the patio, and pried into our bedrooms and parlors. 
Don Martin asked them to go, told them it was a private house. 
But they either couldn’t or wouldn’t understand him. Jose- 
fina—you know our fat cook?—got even with one of them. 
He began eating her tomatoes, and she smashed his knuckles 
with a sooty pan. I hope they never come again.” 

The mass of the Mexican people are Indians. They speak 
Spanish and, excepting some tribes in the mountains, have 
Spanish names. They are the toilers on farm and mine. At- 
tracted by high pay, many of them have overflowed into 
Texas. They are a simple, unlettered folk, orderly and well- 
mannered, the despised “greasers.” Yet, some of them, like 
Juarez and Diaz, can show the highest qualities, and become 
leaders. Then there is a mixed race, who clerk in the stores. 
VOL. CXVII. 22 
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The superior class is of Spanish descent, and of refined breed- 
ing and tastes. 

A long time ago, General Ord, the Commandant in Texas, 
married one of his daughters to our valued old friend, General 
Trevifio, then Mexican Minister of War. And the “boys” at 
San Antonio used to abuse their general for “marrying his 
girl to a dirty greaser.” Now if young men go from the States 
to hold positions and do business in Mexico with their heads 
crammed with such notions, their contempt for the inhabitants 
will infallibly ‘become patent. It will do them no good, and 
it may injure their fellow countrymen. And this is not a worn- 
out prejudice. The other day we heard an American doctor 
who had married a lady of decent Mexican family sneered at 
as a “squaw man.” It were well not to go to a country with 
which you are not in sympathy. 

There are bound to be a number of such marriages, for 
young Americans, Germans, and English take mining and 
other positions in Mexico. One knows of many such unions, 
and, passing each in review, one notes these outstanding char- 
acteristics in the woman: strength of character, splendid 
motherly qualities, and marital devotion and fidelity, both in 
prosperity and in failure. Divorce? She never heard of it. 
A home-forming, home-keeping queen, the undisputed mis- 
tress in her compact realm. 


Surrezxerunt filii ejus, et beatissimam prezdicaverunt: 
vir ejus, et laudavit eam. 







V. Mexican RANCHES. 


“We have just bought lands at Santa Rosa at eight cents 
the acre,” said Mr. Learmouth to us, forty-one years ago, 
“and the land is better than any we have in Australia.” 

Better than any in that neighborhood now, for that mat- 
ter, that Mariposa ranch of seventeen sitios. (The sitio or 
league contains 4,328 acres.) For this tract will carry 400 
head of cattle to the sitio, whereas the average tract will 
carry only 250. 

They had their initial troubles. They perpetrated the 
“outrage,” till then unknown, of fencing in their land, thus 
cutting off their neighbors’ stock from the water. The prin- 
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cipal owner was murdered. But strong influences were 
brought to bear on the Government, and the landholder who 
had employed the assassin was imprisoned for twenty years. 

The Mariposa ranch survived all its troubles, and gained 
such a reputation for fine stock and honest dealing that 
buyers would write from the City of Mexico to the ranch for 
their requirements, instead of employing agents to inspect 
their purchase, feeling confident that they would be fairly 
dealt with. The Mariposa has declared better dividends than 
any other ranch in the State and, during the revolutions, when 
neighbor lands were depleted of stock, its herds were practi- 
cally unmolested. 

General Trevifio, when he died recently, left enormous 
properties in land to his heirs. A couple of foreign engineers 
recently surveyed his La Babia estate of 220 sitios—nearly a 
million acres—in six weeks. A Mexican engineer had declared 
that it would take eight months, if not a year. Doubtless, 
working with deliberation, the worthy man might have put 
in all that time; some people don’t care to be hurried. 

Vast areas of presumably useless wastes were given by 
the insolvent Juarez Government to Trevifio, Naranjo, Bravo, 
and other chieftains, for their services in destroying Maxi- 
milian. These lands are only adapted for grazing; and, even 
so, they call for a large outlay in fencing, piping water, and 
similar improvements. It would do the peon not a particle 
of good to give him a farm there, nor does he want it. If he 
really wishes to cultivate, there is abundance of common land 
lying fallow in the South, where it rains. 

General Trevifio married, over forty years ago, a daughter 
of General Ord, who, with General Grant, was promoting 
railway construction in Mexico. Some years later a Mr. Hill- 
coat, a Texas sheep man, the son of a British naval officer, 
married another Miss Ord. Both the sisters died, but Treviiio, 
with true Mexican recognition of even the most distant family 
ties, gave Hillcoat twenty sitios of land from another of his 
properties. 

Some four or five years ago, Hillcoat was on this remote 
place with his second wife, her sister, and his son, the grand- 
son of General Ord. So cut off from the world were they, that 
they imagined themselves perfectly secure, even in those trou- 
blous times: But they were, nevertheless, attacked by a band 
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of brigands, and the whole party was slain, and thrown into 
the well. 

Hillcoat used to say that their place of nearly ninety 
thousand acres was exactly like an English nobleman’s park, 
only much larger. Cool, too, having an elevation of several 
thousand feet, and naturally fenced. But it was so remote 
that he did not hear of the European War till long after the 
Battle of the Marne. 

Another ready-fenced property hereabouts is the Mesa de 
los Cartujanos, the Table-land of the Carthusians—not the 
monks, but an aboriginal Indian tribe. It is about fifteen 
miles long and a thousand feet high, the sides rising sheer 
up from the plain. 

Another extensive property in this neighborhood was 
managed by Mr. Broderic Cloete, who went down in the Lusi- 
tania, and from whom the Cloete Coal Mines are named. A 
dozen years ago, Bertram was engaged by him to delimit the 
boundaries between his lands and those of Don Francisco 
Madero. 

Said the future president to the young fellow: “Come 
and join our camp, my boy.” 

“How can I, Don Pancho? We are on opposite sides.” 

“Opposite nothing! We are all friends. Come along; we 
are better supplied than you are.” 

They spent a most enjoyable week, Don Pancho the life 
ef the party. As a relief after the day’s work, he would get 
up foot races and rifle contests of an evening, with a bottle of 
champagne for the prize, and tell stories. 

The major-domo from one of his places rode in, report- 
ing: “The place is no good for cultivation, no good for graz- 
ing; you can’t even keep goats there. The only thing is to 
make mescal of the sotol.” 

“Sotol mescal! Do you think I’d poison the people with 
such filth? Let the place go, in God’s name, if it’s of no value.” 

“And Ambrosio has decamped; gone to Texas, I suppose, 
to earn big wages. And he owes you $200.” 

“Good for him!” replied Madero. “I like a man with 
some get-up about him! I stand in no man’s way. He’s 
like to return and pay his debt. If he doesn’t, it won’t 
ruin me.” 

A fine honest gentleman, the ideal landholder. What a 
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pity he did not adhere to his-strong protestation against civil 
war contained in his admirable book, The Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1910. 

“The very idea!” said la Sefiora de Gutiérrez to us, when 
Madero was at the height of his success. “Pancho! What 
does he know about government? A good fellow, yes, god- 
father to one of my children. But president! Why don’t 
they make one of my sons, one of your sons, president?” 

A good fellow. Peace to his memory. 


VI. ASSUMPTION AT SANTA Rosa. 


Santa Rosa is a characteristic old Mexican town of 
thatched adobe houses in streets radiating from the central 
plaza, though around it stand some better houses with upper 
stories, government buildings, and the church. The latter is 
a long parallelogram of no particular interest, though it has 
a large black cross commemorating the mission of the Jesuits 
from Saltillo, held there some forty years ago. 

The first bell rang, as usual, a little after five on the fif- 
teenth of August; twenty minutes later, the second bell rang. 
Thus every one had ample time to be ready for the celebration 
of Mass at six. 

We met the priest outside the sacristy. 

“I want to confess; shall I go into the church?” 

“No, come here.” 

He led the way into a commodious office adjoining the 
sacristy, where he sat down and the penitent knelt before him. 
It is only in the South where religion is fashionable that your 
“gentleman” would go to confession in public. 

The congregation was larger than on the preceding Sun- 
day. It consisted mostly of black-veiled women with a sprin- 
kling of men and lads, and a number of small children. There 
were Many communicants—there are half a hundred on 
ordinary week days. Some of the little boys had to receive 
standing, as otherwise they could not be reached. Half a 
dozen lads, presumably altar boys, received with the sacristan 
at the corner of the altar. Afterwards, a number of girls 
knelt at the altar rail to receive badges of a confraternity. 
The priest made two little tots take off their poor straw hats 
before he would hang the badges on their necks. 
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As the bell was ringing for the second Mass—the solitary 
priest must duplicate on Sundays and festivals—Don Arsenio 
Gonzales took some of us to yisit his flour mill off toward the 
mountains a couple of miles from town. On the way, we came 
to a large spring-fed pool of cold water, into which all four 
of us plunged for a swim. As we dried off, and smoked cig- 
arettes, on the bank, the talk naturally ran on the revolutions 
and present conditions. 


The most dramatic thing that happened here [said 
Arsenio] was Villa’s invasion. No one suspected that he 
was in this neighborhood. He was, in fact, seventy miles 
off in the mountains. He rode the whole distance within 
the night; he had a command of three hundred riders. On 
reaching town, the first thing he did was to close all the 
saloons; there was to be perfect order. The man killed was 
one of his colonels; the fellow had outraged a girl, and the 
chief hung him from one of the trees in the plaza. Then he 
proceeded to attach our funds. “How much have you in 
the safe?” said he to Mr. Rawson, a fine old Englishman 
of six foot three. “A poor eleven hundred and forty pesos.” 
“Come, then, hand it over.” “And what am I to live on?” 
“Well, give me a thousand and keep the rest.” “But it 
is my Company’s money. I don’t want to lose it. Kindly 
give me a receipt.” “Here,” said Villa, turning to his secre- 
tary, “write out an acknowledgment for the gentleman.” 
Then he called upon the mayor, who said: “We have only 
eight hundred pesos in the treasury; please don’t take it; 
we owe our school teacher’s salary, and ...” “Owe 
the poor teacher, do you? Then you ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself! Keep your paltry money; here’s an- 
other thousand for you. Now go and pay all just debts.” 
So the poor aétually benefited. Naturally, he is their 
peerless hero. — 


The Indians near Santa Rosa, holding lands given them 
by the Government about the headwaters of the Sabinas River, 
are foreigners, coming from Oklahoma. They are the real 
gentry of the country. They go to Eagle Pass from time to 
time to draw their pensions from the United States, and the 
rents from their oil rights in Oklahoma. When they are at 
home in Mexico, they scorn work, at least those of them who 
are good shots, for they roam the country at will, shooting 
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down all the deer, bucks, does, and fawns alike, to the general 
disgust. 

They had a champion in the learned German priest, Father 
Andrew, till recently pastor at Santa Rosa. On our return, we 
noticed the foundations of a new church which he had com- 
menced in a remote part of the town. Possibly the flourish- 
ing state of religion here is due to the activities of such men 
as himself and the present pastor, who has a Sunday School in 
the church after second Mass on Sundays, and Mass and eve- 
ning prayers daily when he is not away at his numerous 
outstations. 

One of us, on going into a store, was overwhelmed by a 
torrent of abuse hurled at something or somebody—the 
tradesman was deplorably excited. Eventually it transpired 
that his distress was occasioned by the advent of the apostle 
of the “Hallelujah Church.” Who could he have been? For, 
by recent legislation, foreign priests and preachers cannot 
officiate in the country. 


THE LIGHT. 


By Sister Mary MapeEteva, C.S.C. 


You do not know, you cannot, cannot guess 
Across what burning sands I came to you; 
Over what difficult hills, upon what new 
Hard ways of loneliness. 


You did not think of gifts—my piteous three; 
Worthy I thought them—kings had such of old. 
Do you keep but the frankincense and gold, 
And leave the myrrh to me. 


Bid me, I will return into the night; 
Remember only, you who merciful are, 
I found you by the shining of a star, 
So must I walk forever in its light. 











































A PURITAN DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 


By E. Ingram WATKIN. 


: EVER was the gulf between Catholics and Prot- 
NN TY) estants wider, never was the mutual antagonism 
k NM, | more bitter, than in the early seventeenth cen- 
ASN / tury. And yet the first half of that century was 
u everywhere a period of religious revival, a reac- 
tion from the naturalism which, though by no means the sole, 
had been the predominant movement of the preceding cen- 
tury, to the supernatural sphere and object of religion. This 
religious revival made itself felt without distinction of eccle- 
siastical frontiers. In Catholic France it took the form of a 
widespread movement towards a more interior spirituality, 
that “Invasion of the Mystics,” to use the description of Pére 
Bremond, whose triumph he depicts in successive volumes of 
his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France. 

Externally the revival embodied itself in a reform of the 
established religious Orders, for example the Benedictine con- 
vents, and the Cistercian reform of La Trappe; in the introduc- 
tion of new Orders, such as the Discalced Carmelites, who 
brought with them the mystical tradition of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross; in the Sulpician training of the secular 
clergy; and in the religious and charitable activities of laymen 
such as M. De Berniers and M. De Renty, who, finally uniting 
in the Company of the Blessed Sacrament, attempted to mold 
even political life in the interest of the new devotion. 

In the Protestant countries the religious reaction gave 
birth to a series of movements whose common aim was a more 
intense and a more spiritual devotion, a religious regulation 
of life: the Pietist movement in the Calvinist and Lutheran 
Churches, the Puritan movement in England. Lacking the 
fullness of Christian truth contained in the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and dispossessed of the public religious 
authority divinely instituted, these movements were unable 
to restrain the excesses of individual devotion, the vagaries 
of individual interpretation. 

But, despite these misinterpretations and excesses the stu- 
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dent of seventeenth-century religion who considers not the 
forms of theological statement or of cultus in which spiritual 
experience is embodied—matters which cannot be determined 
by personal experience but require for their decision the social 
authority of the Church—but who considers that spiritual 
experience itself, sees it as essentially one throughout all 
diversities of expression. 

And even the theological statement of religious experience, 
for all its divergence, reveals in the spiritual movement of the 
seventeenth century a remarkable assimilation, an assimila- 
tion due to a tendency among the Protestants to return to the 
Catholic type of spirituality rejected by the Reformers, a 
return evident even among many who, in other aspects of 
their theology, are most fiercely anti-Catholic. 

From every quarter of the Protestant world this move- 
ment of return to Catholic spirituality presses on. Among the 
Dutch Calvinists are religious leaders like Hermann Witsius, 
who draws for his spiritual teaching on St. Bernard and other 
Catholic mystics, and Jodocus von Lodensteyn, who laments 
the decay of devotion since the Reform and would desire for 
its renewal a restoration of Catholic practices—Matins and 
Vespers, fasting, some kind of private confession and direc- 
tion—who even looks back with regret on transubstantiation. 
And in the following century one of the most influential Ger- 
man Pietists, the Calvinist Gerhard Tersteegen, publishes three 
volumes of religious biography, in which all the lives are those 
of Catholics, and Catholics of the Counter Reform. And 
among the Lutherans, early in the seventeenth century, Johann 
Arndt bases a standard book of Lutheran devotion, Das Wahre 
Christentum, on Catholic asceticism, and on a doctrine of 
sanctification and good works which is substantially Catholic, 
therefore an implicit rejection of the fundamental doctrine 
of Luther. Henceforward, such is the paradoxical revenge 
of truth, the current of Lutheran spirituality is, however un- 
consciously, of a Catholic rather than a Lutheran type. 

And in the English Puritan movement, the same reaction 
crosses and largely overcomes, in the center of the religious 
life, the anti-Catholic current on its surface. The Puritans 
may spill ink and energy in abuse of the “Roman Antichrist,” 
smash stained-glass windows, fast on Christmas Day—their 
devotional leaders are all the while preaching a spirituality 
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substantially Catholic and, to a large degree, even consciously 
drawn from Catholic sources. John Everard, imprisoned by 
King James I. for his violent opposition to the marriage of 
Prince Charles with a Catholic bride, is also the translator of 
mystical writings by the Areopagite, Tauler, and Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa. Giles Randall translates the third part of 
La Régle de Perfection, a mystical treatise published a few 
years earlier by the Capuchin convert, Bennet Canfield.1 Here 
is an immediate derivation of the contemporary Catholic spir- 
ituality into the stream of Protestant piety. Francis Rous, 
an influential divine, the author of several books of devotional 
teaching, is a student and disciple of the Fathers of the Church, 
Dionysius, Bernard, Tauler, 4 Kempis. 

But among the Protestant spirituals, with a scanty cultus, 
sacramental poverty, and a weak and inadequate belief in a 
Church body incorporating the invisible soul of the Church, 
there would seem little place for a renewed devotion to the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ. And yet, a tender, a deeply Catholic, 
devotion to Jesus is characteristic of Puritan and Pietist re- 
ligion, a devotion whose charm is accentuated by contrast with 
its background of stern predestination and an inhuman ethic, 
which darkened life by branding its innocent pleasures with 
the stigma of sin. And once, at least, this devotion to the 
humanity of Jesus takes the same form as it was shortly to 
take among the French Catholics, a devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and a devotion whose spirit, as Pere Bremond 
remarks, is akin to the spirit of Paray-le-Monial. And this 
Puritan devotion to the Sacred Heart is the devotion of one of 
the leading Puritan divines, of a favorite preacher before the 
Long Parliament, duly exhorted by him to the eradication 
of every vestige of popery, the devotion of a chaplain to Oliver 
Cromwell. “The Spirit bloweth where He listeth.” ? 

“The Heart of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners on Earth, 
or a Treatise demonstrating the Gracious disposition and 

1 During the Quietist controversy, an Italian translation of this work was placed 
on the Index, for fear, doubtless, of Quietist misinterpretation. But Pére Bre- 
mond has shown that, understood according to the author’s evident meaning, the 


treatise is free from Quietism. 


2 Altogether Cromwell is a two-headed Janus, with one face black, the other 
white. The black face scowls ruin on Catholic Ireland, and at home harries the 
Catholics and the semi-Catholic Episcopalians; the white face is fixed on the spiritual 
preaching of men such as Francis Rous, Peter Sterry, and our Thomas Goodwin, or, 
in the background, the Cambridge Platonists. 
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tender Affection of Christ in His Human Nature, now in Glory, 
unto his Members, under all sorts of Infirmities, either of Sin or 
Misery, by Thomas Goodwin, London, 1642.” So runs the 
title of the first treatise devoted to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and the title states already the meaning and attraction of that 
devotion. Nine years earlier the French Jesuit, St-Jure, had 
published his book on The Knowledge and Love of Jesus 
Christ. Not yet precisely devotion to the Sacred Heart, but 
the principle of that devotion and the way to it. 

Goodwin divides his treatise into three parts. The first 
of these is devoted to the “Extrinsical demonstrations of the 
gracious dispositions of Christ’s heart towards us.” He turns 
first to the last discourse of Our Lord with His disciples, as 
told by St. John: 


Jesus having loved His own which were in the World, He 
loved them unto the end, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into His hands, and that He was come from 
God and went to God, He washed His Disciples’ feet. Now 
this preface was prefixed by the Evangelist, on purpose to 
set open a window into Christ’s heart, to show what it was 
then at His departure and so to give a light unto all that 
follows, the scope whereof is to show what His affections 
would be to them in heaven. 


“A window into Christ’s heart”—this phrase, of a rare 
felicity, describes not only the preface to this farewell sermon, 
but its entire character, and reminds us that in her devotion to 
the Sacred Heart the Church does but repeat her Master’s 
parting consolation. 


What [continues Goodwin] was Christ’s heart most 
upon in the midst of all these elevated meditations of His 
return to God? Not upon His own glory so much, but 
upon these thoughts. His heart ran out in love towards 
His own, that is, His own children, His own members, His 
own life, His own flesh. Surely the scope of this speech 
is to show how Christ’s heart and love would be towards 
them even for ever, “to the end,” when He should be gone 
unto His Father, as well as it was to show how it had been 
here on earth. They being His own and He having loved 
them, He changes not, and therefore will love them for 
ever. And in the midst of these thoughts He washed His 
disciples’ feet, whereas when He should be in heaven He 
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could not make such outward visible demonstrations of His 
heart, by doing such mean services for them. Therefore, 
by doing this in the midst of such thoughts of His glory, 
He would show what He would be content to do for them, 
when He should be in full possession of it. It is to show 
His heart to them. So that you see what His heart was 
before He entered heaven, and you see what it is after 
He has been in heaven and greatened with all His glory, 
even content to wash poor sinners’ feet and to serve them 
that come to Him. 





Coming to the revelation of Our Lord’s heart in the mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, Goodwin writes: 


What His heart would be towards them He expresseth by 
the order He takes for their comfort in His absence. I will 
not leave you orphans, like fatherless and friendless chil- 
dren at sixes and sevens. My father and I have but one 
only Friend, Who lies in the bosom of us both, the Holy 
Ghost, and I will send Him to you, and all the comfort He 
shall speak to you will be from the expression of My heart 
towards you. Him I will send to execute My place to you 
My Bride, and He shall tell you, if you will listen to Him 
and not grieve Him, nothing but stories of My love. (For 
He dwelleth in Christ’s heart and also in ours, and lifts up 
from one heart to the other what Christ’s thoughts are to us, 
what our prayers and faith are to Christ.) So that you 
shall have My heart as surely and as speedily as if I were 
with you, and He will be continually breaking your hearts 
with My love for you or yours to Me. 


Goodwin then speaks of the promise to answer prayer as 
a further manifestation of Our Lord’s heart towards us and 
concludes with the love expressed in the prayer for the dis- 
ciples. Then he turns to the love displayed by Jesus, after 
His Resurrection, towards the disciples who had forsaken Him 
in His Passion. 


When Christ came first out of that other world, clothed 
with that heart and body which He was to wear in heaven, 
what message sends He first to them? We should all think 
the first words shall be to rate them for their faithlessness: 
but here is no such matter: His first word concerning them 
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is, go tell My brethren. . . . Christ says here,. tell them 
you have seen Jesus their brother: I own them as brethren 
still, and He minds them not of what they had done against 
Him. . . . And to show that His heart was longing to be at 
work for them in heaven, He tells them, I ascend, and He 
expresseth His joy to be, not only that He goes to His 
Father, but also that He goes to their Father to be an advo- 
cate with Him for them. And is, indeed, Jesus our brother 
alive? And doth He call us brethren? And doth He talk 
thus lovingly of us? Whose heart would not this over- 
come? 


Goodwin next considers the revelation of the heart of 
Christ in the work of His Spirit among Christians. 


This Spirit is still in our preaching and in your hearts in 
hearing, in praying, and persuades you of Christ’s love, and 
is in all these the pledge of Christ’s love in heaven unto sin- 
ners. He takes Christ’s prayers when He prays in us, He 
takes the words as it were of Christ’s mouth, or heart rather, 
and directs our hearts to offer them up to God. He also 
follows us to the Sacrament, and in that glass shows us 
Christ’s face smiling on us, and through His face His heart, 
and thus helping us to a sight of Him, we go away rejoicing 
that we saw our Saviour that day. 


These words are poignant reading, so beautifully do they 
describe that Real Presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
which yet their writer never believed. The tragedy of divided 
Christendom is in these words, yet a comfort also and a hope: 
a comfort, that even when error had removed Jesus’ sacra- 
mental presence, the Christian heart of a lover of Jesus yearned 
after it, and his desire rose to an act of spiritual communion 
which partook of the unknown Eucharist even when physically 
bread was eaten and wine drunk; a hope, that this spiritual 
communion of devout Protestants with our Eucharistic Lord 
shall finally become a sacramental communion in the Church 
of His foundation. 

The conversion of St. Paul by the ascended Jesus, and His 
final promise to come quickly, conclude Goodwin’s extrinsical 
demonstration of Christ’s heart towards us. 

“The Intrinsical Demonstration shewing the reasons” why 
Christ’s heart must be thus disposed, is a sermon on the text, 
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“We have not an High Priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” 


I have chosen this text [says Goodwin] as that which 
speaks His heart most, that sets out the frame and workings 
of it towards sinners, and that so sensibly that it doth (as 
it were) take our hands and lay them upon Christ’s breast, 
and let us feel how His heart beats, and His bowels yearn 
towards us, even now He is in glory. 


Goodwin argues that Christ, being by nature the son of His 
heavenly Father, must possess the mercy of His Father. 


If we as the elect of God, who are but the adopted sons, 
are exhorted to put on bowels of mercy and kindness, then 
much more must these dispositions needs be found in 
Christ the natural son, and these as natural to Him as His 
sonship is: God is Love: and Christ is love covered with 
flesh, yea, our flesh. And it is certain that as God hath 
fashioned the hearts of all men, and some of the sons of 
men unto more mercy and pity (naturally) than others, and 
then the Holy Spirit, coming on them to sanctify their 
natural dispositions, useth to work according to their tem- 
per, even so He tempered the heart of Christ and made it 
of a softer mould than the tenderness of all men’s hearts 
put together into one. 


The Holy Spirit, continues Goodwin, dwells for ever in 
the Sacred Humanity. And in the Gospels the Spirit, as the 
Spirit of Jesus, is revealed the Spirit of mercy and love. And 
the manner of His ministry revealed this meek love of His 
Spirit. 


John had the voice of a crier; he was a man of a severe 
spirit, but Christ came piping and dancing; all melodious 
sweetness was in His ministry and spirit; and He went so 
tenderly to work, He was so heedful to broken souls, and 
had such regard to their discouragements, that it is said, 
He would not break a bruised reed. 





And the Spirit which is now possessed by the members of 
Christ must be in its fullness the abiding possession of the 
Head. 
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The same Spirit dwells in Christ’s heart in heaven that 
doth in yours here, and always works in His heart first for 
you, and then in yours by commission from Him. So He 
hath now an heart adequate to God’s own heart. 


Goodwin then argues from the love men bear to their 


kindred. No accession of glory or power destroys a man’s 
love to wife, parents, child, brother. But Christ 


is the founder of all relations, and affections that accompany 
them. Should not He Who put all these affections into 
parents and others suitable to their relations, have them 
much more in Himself. And He is the subject of all rela- 
tions; if a man be a husband, yet not a father or a brother, 
but Christ is all; no one relation being sufficient to express 
His love wherewith He loveth us. All relations and the 
affections of them are all but shadows of what is in Christ. 
Though Christ be now in glory, He hath the heart of a hus- 
band towards you, being betrothed unto you for ever, and 
the idea of that beauty which from everlasting was or- 
dained you is so imprinted on His heart, that He will never 
cease to sanctify and to cleanse you, till He hath restored 
you to that beauty which once He took such a liking of. 


Besides the essential glory of Christ’s human nature in its 


personal union with the Godhead, 


God hath bestowed upon Him another capacity of glory 
and revenue of pleasure, and answerably another fullness, 
namely from His Church and Spouse which is His body. 
So that, although He of Himself personally is so full, the 
fullness of the Godhead dwelling in Him, that He overflows 
to the filling of all things, yet He is pleased to account, and 
it is so in reality, His Church and the salvation of it, to be 
another fullness unto Him, superadded to the former. As 
son of God He is complete, and that of Himself; but as head, 
He hath another additional fullness of joy from the good 
and happiness of His members. This superadded glory and 
happiness of Christ is enlarged and increased still, as His 
members come to have the purchase of His death more and 
more laid forth upon them. So when their sins are par- 
doned, their hearts more sanctified, He is much more pleased 
and rejoiced in this, than themselves can be. And this 
must needs keep up in His heart His care and love unto his 
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children here below, to refresh them every moment. For 
He is the husband of the Church, and “He that loveth his 
wife loveth himself.” 


In the organic and interior view of the scheme of salvation 
thus beautifully explained and employed to establish the love 
of the Sacred Heart, we are far indeed from the forensic 
scheme of a justice externally imputed, which was the original 
dogma of the Reformation. So far has Catholicism conquered 
even outside its pale. And that conquest has been a man- 
ifestation of the Heart of Jesus. 

Goodwin’s final demonstration argues from the assump- 
tion by Our Lord of human nature “to the end He might be 
merciful.” 


But was not the son of God as merciful without taking 
of our nature? I answer, yes, He is as merciful; but yet 
this human nature assumed adds a new way of being merci- 
ful; it assimilates all the mercies of God and makes them 
the mercies of a man. It makes them human mercies, and 
so gives a naturalness and a kindliness unto them to our 
capacities. So that God doth now in as kindly and as 
natural a way pity us, who are flesh of His flesh and bone 
of His bone, as a man pities a man; thereby to encourage 
us to come to Him, and to be familiar with God, and treat 
with Him for grace and mercy, as a man would do with a 
man. 


The third part of Goodwin’s treatise discusses the manner 
in which the glorified Humanity is able to feel with our sor- 
row and sin. It is marked both by learning and by subtlety 
of thought. But I prefer to conclude Goodwin’s exposition 
with the words just quoted. For they express so well the 
meaning of devotion to the Sacred Heart, and show it to be no 
novel devotion, but the natural consequence of the Incarna- 
tion; indeed, after all, devotion to the Incarnation itself. 

Certainly neither Goodwin nor any other Protestant ap- 
proached a practical cultus of the Sacred Heart, a form of 
worship directed to the Heart of Jesus. But that, after all, is 
subordinate, a method by which we propagate and practice 
that devotion to Our Lord’s humanity as the incarnate mani- 
festation of the Divine Love, which is the essential devotion to 
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the Sacred Heart. The serious defect of Goodwin’s presenta- 
tion lies elsewhere. It is the lack of belief in the Sacramental 
Presence of that Heart in our midst. At the outset of his 
treatise Goodwin thus defines his object in writing: 


The scope will be to hearten believers to come unto such 
a Saviour, when they shall know how sweetly and tenderly 
His heart is inclined towards them, and so to remove that 
great stone of stumbling in the thoughts of men, that Christ 
being now absent, and withall exalted to so high and infinite 
a distance of glory, they cannot tell how to come to treat with 
Him about their salvation so freely as those poor sinners 
did who were here on earth with him. He is (they think) 
gone into a far country and hath put on glory and immortal- 
ity and how His heart may be altered thereby we know not. 


“He is gone into a far country.” To cross the distance is 
the object of Goodwin’s treatise. Therefore is the Sacred 
Heart depicted as the same heart of human love It was on 
earth. And this purpose appears most evidently in the pas- 
sage quoted earlier, where the Spirit is shown as the medium 
of communication, the bond of union between Christ’s heart 
in heaven and our hearts on earth. But this is to make the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart a substitute for the doctrine of 
the Sacramental Presence. The gulf Goodwin seeks to bridge 
does not exist. Jesus has not gone into a far country; for He 
is present in our churches. Here on earth we can approach 
Him and treat with Him as directly as of old His disciples in 
Palestine. For Catholics, devotion to the Sacred Heart is not 
a medium of union with an absent Christ, but an illumination 
of the Christ sacramentally present. We have seen Goodwin 
approach for a moment this standpoint, when he speaks of 
the Spirit showing us the heart of Jesus in the glass of the 
sacrament. But it is only a passing movement of his devotion. 
For him the sacrament is at best but a mirror in which the 
Sacred Heart is reflected, not, as for Catholics, that Heart 
itself. 

This painful sentiment of Christ’s absence adds a pathos 
of unfulfilled desire to the beauty of this first treatise on devo- 
tion to the human heart of Jesus. That devotion is explained 
with a charm and a tenderness that do not descend to senti- 
mentality, because sustained by an earnest strength of char- 
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acter, and founded on a theology wide and deep, if not always 
accurate. Catholics remember only too well the evil aspect 
of Puritanism, its unlovely fanaticism, its dourness of temper, 
its persecution of Catholics. These memories widen the neces- 
sary separation of creed into a gulf of misunderstanding and 
of ill will. It is time to turn our gaze to the good aspect of 
that Puritan movement, its earnest devotion and morality, 
its personal love of Jesus. This love of our common Lord is 
a unity behind our differences. From the very heart of Puri- 
tanism comes this beautiful utterance of that love. And de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, first preached by the Puritan Good- 
win, first practiced by contemporary Catholics, is a power that 
can unite all Christian believers in the Church which the 
Sacred Heart loves so dearly. 





A VISIT. 
By Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


As one 

Who, from the stifling banquet hall 

Where hot carousals have begun 

And the thick air upon the sense doth pall, 
Steals forth in haste 

From flare and din, a secret door unbars 

The taintless freshening airs of night to taste— 
Then, as his wildered sight 

Recovers from the light, 

He sees the heavens blossom slow with stars! 


Even so, 
Aside from the wide glare of noon I go, 

Out from the passionate street 

With life’s incessant revel echoing sore, 

Where greed and wrath and joy and envy meet, 
And ope the chapel’s door! 
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Within that portal, peace 

Is sweet and deep. 

Like vanished incense on the air doth sleep 

A brooding holiness. Here sorrows cease 

To wear the heart. Yea, as I enter in, 

All earth’s wild clamor dies, 

As when the weary guest flees from the banquet-din, 
Out to the summer’s night and starry skies. 


O Thou all-hallowed Heart 

That makest heaven of this lowly cell! 

O Christ, Who wait’st apart 

So near life’s ways, that whosoe’er would ease 
His laboring bosom need but turn aside 

To holy shades like these 

From the mad street, and in this dimness hide 
And to Thy listening love his burdens tell! 


Soon, as his sight 

Recovers from the daze and glare, 

His bosom, with delight, 

Drinks the sweet freshness of this holy air, 

He sees, 

Within that darkened room, 

The eternal verities, 

And heaven’s lights dawn shining through the gloom! 














TO THE UNENOWN GOD. 
By H. E. Catnan, D.D. 


HERE is increasing evidence that thoughtful and 
observant people of many types of mind See 





society, if present methods and tendencies are 
=J allowed to run on unchecked. They see reason 
to fear a complete and disastrous collapse of the whole social 
system, at any rate in Europe (and natural frontiers count for 
less as day follows day), in the not very distant future; when 
the horrors of disorder and cruelty and starvation and disease 
and death will be the fate, not of this or that country, but of 
the whole community; and what is left of human society will 
have to begin afresh, from a state very close to barbarism, and 
on a foundation of ruins and blood. 

Rash prophecy is, of course, both easy and foolish. But 
one need be neither rash nor a prophet to be uneasy about the 
fate of a ship, the navigating staff of which have pitched com- 
pass and charts and instruments and all the paraphernalia of 
their science overboard, swung the ship round three times, for- 
gotten all they ever knew about navigation, and then decided 
to sail for El Dorado! It would be difficult, for instance, to 
accuse Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb of rash prophecy, in what 
seems to be the general thesis of their recent book, The Decay 
of Capitalist Civilization, from which we may gather that, in 
their opinion, civilization is within measurable distance of 
perishing. Anda statesman of half a century ago has uttered 
the warning that from the day when the divorce between 
human thought and Christianity is complete, will date the ir- 
remediable beginning of the radical collapse of civilization in 
the world.t. And how much further have we to travel before 
this divorce is complete? 

Apart from the Catholic Church, you have about three 
movements which count for much to-day. 

You have, first, the huge thoughtless crowd which seeks 
pleasure, excitement, sensation, novelty, at all costs; doing the 
1 Gladstone, at Glasgow University, 1879. 
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minimum of work compatible with securing more time and 
money for play; squandering and flaunting their wealth before 
the bitter eyes of men driven desperate by want and goaded 
by extremists in good or bad faith. Here, too, may be included 
the ugliest agents in modern industry and commerce, men de- 
void of conscience, and working solely for selfish and ma- 
terial gain—Between the thought of this class and Christian- 
ity, the divorce seems fairly complete. 

Then you have the huge “public,” whose thoughts are ob- 
tained ready-made, for the most part, from the newspaper, 
the novel, the stage, and the cinema. And in these sources 
we find, as the standards of moral conduct, not religion as we 
understand it, but a whole medley of naturalistic principles, 
ranging from any sort of elevated ethic, on the one hand, to 
the baldest of “sob-stuff” sentiment, on the other. At the high- 
est, the individual should sacrifice himself to the welfare of his 
fellows; at the lowest, love, passion, temperament, are an in- 
exorable law unto themselves, exacting, imperative; tran- 
scending all external rights and obligations, excusing and 
justifying the most flagrant violations of civilized morality, 
flouting most of the hard-learned lessons of centuries of human 
experience. Of the supernatural, there is nothing, or worse 
than nothing: a sheer travesty, an attempt to indicate the un- 
doubted beauty of natural virtue, with the name of God 
dragged in somehow; or a foolish confounding of the super- 
natural with the preternatural. The principles all through 
are the principles of this life only. The happiness aimed at is 
the happiness of this life only. At the best, the individual, 
with all his activities, is the property of the race; short of this, 
he is the property of the state; at the worst, he is the property 
of his passions or of his emotions. At the best, he must live 
and die for the common weal; at the worst, the poor devil can 
only live and die for himself, and nobody must blame him. 
—This, at any rate, is not Christian morality. 

Thirdly, you have the great struggling, menacing mass of 
“workers.” And these men are increasingly and deliberately 
class-conscious: conscious of the evils that afflict them; con- 
scious of the apparent luxury that surrounds and embitters 
them; watching that luxury, deliberately feeding themselves 
on the bitterness of it; despising that luxury, eager to take, 
but not to receive as a gift some share of it; content to watch 
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and wait; conscious of their increasing power, largely uncon- 
scious of their proportionately increasing responsibility; 
grimly nursing an avowed hatred; coldly and deliberately 
awaiting their chance to strike, and strike savagely, for the 
destruction of the whole system which has placed them where 
they are. Christianity, as conceived by many of them, is ex- 
plicitly repudiated, not necessarily as a fraud, but certainly as 
a failure. To plead that Christianity has not failed because 
it has never been brought into play, is useless. It is useless 
to plead that everything would be all right if the rule-book 
were adhered to. The rule-book, they reply, has been a fail- 
ure. So scrap it; and sack the executive. The Socialist Chris- 
tian they will tolerate, but only as a paradox; and he must not 
be allowed to “run things.” Christianity, they contend, has 
not taken up the cause of labor; Christianity has lent itself to 
capitalistic wars; Christianity is responsible for myths and 
fables which hitherto have frightened the weak from thinking 
for themselves. Man is God, and Karl Marx is still his prophet. 
And Karl Marx has proclaimed that the abolition of religion 
is a necessary condition for the happiness of the people. Keir 
Hardie caught Karl Marx’s mantle, and is cited to bear witness 
that “organized religion of to-day, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, is part of the capitalist system.” It follows that if you 
want to sweep away the capitalist system, you must sweep 
away organized religion with it—The divorce from Christian- 
ity is pretty evident here. 

But it would be gravely unjust, of course, to represent this 
as the attitude of all who are working for justice to the 
“workers.” Very many, and perhaps the greatest number, 
maintain a sincere regard for what they conceive to be Chris- 
tianity; but it is emphatically and avowedly not the Chris- 
tianity of “the Churches,” which is in set terms repudiated. 
The Churches, they contend, have not taught the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ; Christ worked to bring the Kingdom of God, the 
ideal state of justice, brotherhood, and peace, here on this 
earth; the Redemption of the world is realized in the brother- 
hood of men; true Christianity is not individualistic, but col- 
lective, and international; it is service of the common weal; 
and the Churches do not represent the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. And soon. We have, then, a very pos- 
itive indifference to organized religion. And this position is 
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often held with a genuine and earnest sincerity which must 
command our respect and our sympathy. For these men have 
never come into contact with the doctrines of Christ Our Lord 
as presented by His one commissioned and efficient Teacher. 
The fault is not theirs, but that of those other men who have— 
so foolishly and so unlawfully, and so disastrously, without 
authority, and without the guarantees of efficiency which ac- 
company Apostolic commission—made themselves officially 
responsible, during the past three or four hundred years, for 
the religious education of the people. But this is not the place 
to enlarge on that disaster. We may notice the situation, and 
pass on. The object and aim of religion, then, as of life, is 
social welfare. The second great precept of charity has be- 
come the first and the greatest and the sole Commandment: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. You may love God 
also; in fact, it is quite excellent that you love God; but you 
must find God in your fellow man. Your religious beliefs are 
important only in so far as they help or hinder your work for 
the common weal.—The breach between this school of thought 
and Christianity is evident. 

It is worth while to notice that the main lines of this 
position are adapted not only to a revolutionary, or a socialist, 
or a “worker’s” point of view, but also to that of a capitalist, 
or of a constitutionalist, or indeed of anyone at all with any 
ideal of social welfare. And thus, in fact, it is. For this atti- 
tude of tolerant indifference to organized religion, together 
with an earnest and sincere regard for the greatest good of the 
human race, is the common conclusion, the reasoned refuge, 
of all thoughtful men who lack real knowledge of Christ’s 
teaching in its entirety. Hence the constancy and the fre- 
quency with which this attitude appears in newspaper and 
novel and play. When religion is not identified with mere 
conscience, it is the formulation of social ideals, laboriously 
collected by an earnest and conscientious mind, from the best 
materials it could find. Mr. George Lansbury, perhaps, offers 
as good and as important an example of this as anyone else. 

These, then, are the three movements or schools of “re- 
ligious thought” which can be distinguished as important to- 
day. And in none of them is there anything particularly 
Christian; in none of them is there any realization that man’s 
destiny transcends all the interests of this life; in none of them 
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is there any particular recognition that the first and the great- 
est Commandment is a command to love the Lord thy God 
more than thy fellow man: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind, and with thy whole strength.” 

The prospect, then, is not encouraging. But we shall not 
meet it successfully by sitting tight till the crash comes, and 
hoping to fall softly. It is too late, perhaps, to hope to avert 
the crash altogether; but we can at least keep cool, and do 
something to make the crash less disastrous, if not in itself, 
then at least in its consequences. We can at least look out our 
first-aid kit. 

What of the various Protestant Churches? Are we to take 
no account of them? Are they to be dismissed as of no im- 
portance? We may conceive Protestantism in general terms 
as that religious movement which began at the Reformation 
or thereabouts, and as time went on, expressed its more dis- 
tinctive tenets in such formulas as “justification by faith 
alone,” “the Bible and the Bible alone,” “private inspiration,” 
and so on; together with an uncompromising rejection of the 
Mass, prayers for the dead, Mariolatry, and such like papist 
enormities. And it will at once be clear that no exaggeration 
is involved in saying that Protestantism, thus conceived, is in 
a very advanced stage of dissolution. It is a commonplace, 
to-day, moreover, to find high officials of Protestantism deny- 
ing fundamental facts of Christianity, such as the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection, the supernatural character of the Gospel 
miracles, and thus removing from their position the last ves- 
tiges of genuine Christianity. In the beginning, at any rate, 
Protestantism did at least believe in the Lord Jesus! 

There is, then, no rashness in seeing in these things the 
signs of approaching dissolution. In the robust style of some 
controversialists, the statement that Protestantism was mor- 
ibund would probably pass without challenge. Certain it is 
that the grounds of controversy have long been changing. An 
increasingly numerous body of non-Catholics already agree 
with us on almost every important point of Catholic teaching, 
save, of course, the identity of the true Church, with its corol- 
lary of papal supremacy. Even outside this numerous body, 
there is evidence of a greater willingness to admit that Catholic 
teaching is, at any rate, reasonable, and coherent, and honest, 
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and somehow effective. The old, stock misrepresentations of 
Catholic teaching and practice are becoming more and more 
the privilege of the uneducated, the fanatic, and the man 
whose bread and butter lie in that direction. The Catholic 
preacher, too, no longer finds it necessary to elaborate lengthy 
arguments in support of Catholic devotion, for instance, to 
Our Lady. He can often get equal results by pointing to any 
decent man’s respect for his mother, and appealing to common 
sense to recognize that Catholics are not foolish enough, either 
to think that Our Lady is God, or to insult Her by thinking 
that She could ever be so silly as to wish to be treated as God. 
There is usually no need for explicit and technical arguments, 
on the old lines, from Scripture and tradition and so forth. 
And there is a similar readiness, on the part of non-Catholics, 
to bring common sense to bear on most other details of Cath- 
olic teaching which in the past have been points of hot strife. 

I honestly believe that we shall be wasting our time in an 
unimportant corner, if we insist on expending any consider- 
able portion of our activities in meeting the specific errors (if 
these errors are specific!) of any of the various non-Catholic 
religious bodies. We seldom convince our opponent, unless 
he is already in good dispositions. We seldom convince the 
onlooker; for he simply is not interested. To him, our tech- 
nical controversies are pitifully futile and worthless; they 
presuppose a hundred things which he simply does not grant. 
We shall do far better work in proving to him those presup- 
positions; at least as things are to-day. 

The Church does her work, not in self-defense, not in 
answer to a challenge. She herself stands up to challenge. 
The City set on a Hill is not a beleaguered city, surrounded, 
invested, besieged. Her gates stand wide open for all to enter, 
in peace and submission. To her gates her enemies never 
penetrate. They never pass her outermost defenses, which 
are millions of miles away in the land that separates good 
from evil. From her gates go forth her Knights to fight, not 
for self-preservation, not against besiegers, but against the 
pests and the dragons and the monsters of error that lay waste 
her lands. Some of these monsters are less mischievous than 
others. And the most mischievous error to-day is certainly 
not Protestantism. But Indifference remains, the grown-up 
offspring of Protestantism. And Indifference has a sturdy 
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progeny of his own called Ignorance. These are the two 
monsters against which the Knights from the City set on the 
Hill must go forth to fight. And they will not need the weap- 
ons which they used against Protestantism. 

The outstanding need of the modern world is the idea of 
God: a personal God, distinct from all creation; distinct, there- 
fore, from nature and from man; entirely Self-sufficient, Self- 
subsistent, Absolute: a Reasonable Being, therefore, Wise, 
Good, Powerful, utterly and absolutely Supreme and Final; 
man’s Supreme Lord and Master and Friend. Half the trou- 
bles of human society would be lifted, if we could give the 
world the idea of a God Who is really God. Nine-tenths of 
the men whom we meet in the course of the day have no idea 
of God as Independent, Supreme, and Final. And there you 
have the source of the biggest stream which feeds the present 
flood of social evil. 

The most general idea of religion among people outside 
the Church to-day, is that it is a thing which ties you to the 
worship and service, not of God, but of man. The way to save 
your soul, to justify your existence on this earth, to achieve 
your destiny, is to know, love, and serve your fellow man. 
This is the ethic, elevated into a Gospel, of an increasingly 
large number of people. And it represents, for them, some- 
thing far more practical and real and fundamental, something 
far more sacred and exalted, than any article of the Apostles’ 
Creed or any Commandment of the Decalogue. To many of 
them, perhaps to most, the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Com- 
mandments have never been much more than vague state- 
ments, of uncertain authority, vaguely apprehended, and 
feebly held: whereas this religion of social service, on the 
other hand, has been, for most of them, in the nature of a per- 
sonal discovery; they have arrived at it as a result of their 
own observation and reflection; and it is thus something far 
more vital to their lives and to their mental outlook. Most 
readily, then, they accept it as an established fact and a prin- 
ciple of conduct. It can, moreover, be easily grasped; it has a 
certain obvious dignity and worth of its own; and sanctions 
can be found for it in the teaching of that Christianity to 
which they still cling, at least, in name, and with a certain very 
genuine respect and affection. The mischief of it is, of course, 
that it substitutes the part for the whole: it concentrates on 
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only one—and that the subsidiary—aspect of only one of the 
theological virtues, and leaves the other two, in fact, unnoticed. 
It appreciates the lower function of the virtue of charity, and 
declines to be bothered with the greater. Faith and hope are 
apprehended, either not at all, or in some entirely naturalistic 
sense which fails to acknowledge God as a Being distinct from 
His creatures, Self-subsistent, Supreme, and Final. There is 
no definite repudiation of faith and hope; for this religion of 
social service seeks God in man, in creation. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that we ought to seek God in 
His creation; we ought to recognize the Immortal and Invisible 
King of Ages, His Wisdom, His Power, His Justice, in His visible 
works. The infinite, personal God does undoubtedly manifest 
and express Himself to His intelligent creatures in terms of 
created things. That is no more than a mere truism. But 
these people do not mean quite that. The God in whom they 
believe and hope, the God for whom they seek, is not distinct 
from what we call God’s creation. He—or should we say “It”? 
—is not even a person, but rather some sort of vaguely appre- 
hended, rather abstract agglomeration of all that is good, and 
loving, and noble, and beautiful—of all that is best in human 
life, or perhaps in nature and the laws of nature. God is just 
universal goodness, conceived somehow, not as abstract, but 
as concrete in the total collective goodness of man and nature; 
a truth rather than a person; a spiritual fact which the indi- 
vidual must seek and find, by striving to rise above the faults 
and failings of life, and to maintain towards life and his fel- 
low men an attitude free from all bitterness or selfishness of 
any kind. 

That is the simple “theology” of it all. And, as G. K. 
Chesterton would probably say, it is too simple to be true. It 
is, of course, just a sort of naturalistic pantheism; and it 
admits of almost any kind of naturalistic ethic. Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative of self-consistency would easily add dignity 
to it, and the appearance of profound reason. The Universal- 
istic hedonism, or the utilitarianism of men like Bentham, J. S. 
Mill, and Sidgwick, will also find easy application. So, too, 
would the teleological ethic of Herbert Spencer’s evolutionism, 
or that of the more popular Green, or the vaguer variety of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, or indeed of anyone else who found the ul- 
timate moral standard in social welfare. In point of fact, you 
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may find any and all of these presupposed in the plot of the 
modern play and the modern novel, in the speeches of modern 
politicians, in the ethical essays of modern journalism, and in 
the sermons of modernistic “divines.” 

It is largely, of course, a reaction. It is the inevitable, and 
to some extent wholesome, reaction from false religion falsely 
taught. Millions of our modern pagans and pantheists were 
given, as children, a religious equipment consisting, to a great 
extent, of a lot of words and phrases, the meaning of which 
was either utterly vague, irritatingly and increasingly unrea- 
sonable, or merely grotesque. The intellect had nothing solid 
to grasp, nothing strong enough to support it, either in the 
doctrines themselves or in their explanation. The only steady 
support it ever received was supplied, in the main, by senti- 
ment. And sentiment eventually gave way under the stress 
of facts. Thus reason had to go forth to find its own God. 
The only Church which these men ever knew had supplied 
ideas of God and life which reason quite reasonably rejected— 
two mutually contradictory ideas of God: the one, as some 
terrible ogre sitting up in the sky, watching to pounce on any- 
one who did anything wrong; the other, as a Being who had 
made an extraordinary arrangement, in virtue of which peo- 
ple could bounce about the streets shouting that they were 
saved, and safe for heaven, no matter what sins they had 
committed, no matter what injustices they had committed, or 
should commit in the future. On the one hand, the sins of the 
world had all been washed away, and we were all safe for 
heaven; on the other hand, we should all go to hell and be 
damned for ever if we did not do as we were told. Then 
came the growing realization of the significance of religious 
controversies, divisions among so-called Christian sects. Was 
God, then, so feeble that He could not make His meaning clear, 
could not put His instructions in some form that admitted no 
arguing the point?—So the drift set in. And in the religion 
of social service, the best of these wanderers have found a 
broader, bigger Gospel. Many of them do not call it a re- 
ligion—though some do. And many of them, in their more 
serious moods, will say: “Oh, I’m nothing. But if I were any- 
thing at all, I should join the Catholics.” 

We cannot, then, be surprised to meet the modern attitude 
of comparative unconcern in the face of specifically Christian 
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doctrine or standards of morality and virtue. The whole 
thing, in the deliberate judgment of these people, is played 
right out. What is useful in Christianity can be justified on 
other grounds; what cannot be so justified is merely in the 
way. Nor can we be surprised to meet a positive, and some- 
times violent, repudiation of what is conceived to be the shal- 
lowness, the selfishness, and the incompetence of Christianity 
to meet the actual needs of human life in this difficult world. 
The root of the mischief is that Christianity has been pre- 
sented to them in a distorted and incomplete form by faulty 
and incompetent teachers; by teachers who inevitably must be 
faulty and incompetent, as lacking the commission and the 
guarantees which the Divine Founder of Christianity con- 
sidered necessary for the efficient working of His doctrine, 
complete and unadulterated, down through the ages. “How 
shall they believe Him of Whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach unless they be sent?” But the evil is there, and 
the damage is done. It is a crop that has been growing for 
nigh four hundred years. And some of us must look to it, for 
God’s sake, and our neighbor’s. 

After the idea of God, the next great need of the modern 
world is the idea of faith. Faith, to-day, outside the Church, 
seems to mean anything from a mere opinion to a silly dab- 
bling with half-known psychological forces. We must pop- 
ularize the true idea of faith, We must make men see that 
faith is not a mere religious “persuasion”; it is not the par- 
ticular “religion” to which a man happens to belong because 
his parents belonged to it, or because he went to some par- 
ticular school, or attended some particular church. Still less 
is it a collection of sentimental principles assimilated in early 
childhood from “the mental vagaries of the women in the 
household,” as Dr. O’Malley puts it, in the preface to his work 
on The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. It is not 
a mere opinion or collection of opinions concerning the duties 
of this life and the probabilities of the next. It is not even 
mere knowledge, which rests on experience and human rea- 
soning; for experience is incomplete for any man, and human 
reason is faulty, and human knowledge is compelled from 
time to time to contradict itself. Faith is not even confidence 
in God, though it is here presupposed. Least of all is faith 
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an experimenting with more or less unknown psychological 
forces—even though Cheery Deans in non-Catholic Sunday 
newspapers may tell us that it is: a sort of volitional imagina- 
tion, by which facts can be changed from what they are to 
what we want them to be. Imagination may, indeed, change 
a few of the facts of our health; but it will never change the 
facts of history, nor the facts of Eternity. And faith can 
cover both. 

We must make men see that faith is a power, a “virtue,” 
a directed force infused into our souls by that personal, intel- 
ligent, all-powerful God, enabling us to see that what He says 
is true, and must be true because He says so, no matter whether 
it seems true or not; whether it agrees or clashes with our 
experience; whether reason can or cannot prove it; whether 
it promises peace or the sword, riches or poverty, life or death; 
whether clever men agree or deny; whether our nearest and 
our dearest agree or deny. Faith is based solely and firmly 
and finally on the one supremely reasonable reason that God 
said so. 

The Giver, the Object, the Authority of faith is God. The 
cleverest of men may make a mistake, for human knowledge 
is limited. For motives good or bad or indifferent, the clever- 
est and the best of men may deceive you; he may not call it 
lying; it is simply that there is a limit to his virtue and to the 
accuracy of his judgment, as to his knowledge. God alone 
is infinite in knowledge and goodness; God alone cannot make 
a mistake, tell a lie, or talk nonsense. Reason can tell us 
all that. History intervenes with the information that God 
actually has spoken, through the mouth of the Man-God, 
Christ. Reason suggests the theoretical conclusion that God’s 
statement, whatever it was, must be true. Faith, this God- 
given power, acting on intellect and will, enables us to give 
practical assent to the statement made by God—enables us to 
say: “Then, I believe.” And this does not mean, “There seems 
a probability,” or “It is my opinion,” or “I am inclined to 
think,” or even “I know.” It means, “I am certain, with a 
certainty beyond anything arising from my own incomplete 
knowledge; I am certain with a certainty arising from the 
sure and complete knowledge of God, a certainty which it 
would be the sheerest folly and unreason, in any circum- 
stances, to doubt.” 
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These, I submit, are the two ideas most needed by the 
tottering civilization of to-day. Men are seeking a solution 
of their problems of life and death. You will not solve them 
by legislation; you will not solve them by hammering away at 
Christian ethics. To this men will not listen. They have 
already rejected these things, because they think these things 
have failed. Witness H. G. Wells in an article in a recent 
number of a popular magazine: “More people are asking 
to-day, and asking with a new intensity, “What must I do to 
be saved?’ . . . More and more people find it possible to fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth without any of the 
terms and trappings of Christianity at all; without, indeed, 
even calling themselves Christians.” It is useless, then, to talk 
Christian ethics to men who do not recognize the significance 
of Christ. And they do not recognize the significance of 
Christ because they do not recognize the significance of God. 
They have rejected God’s solution of their problems, because 
they simply did not know Who God was. Human society is 
where it is to-day, because it has mistaken itself for God. 

To call in outlying posts, then; to cut out unnecessary 
activities; to concentrate most of our forces on showing a 
pagan world, for its own salvation, Who God really is, and 
what God can really do—this, surely, were an opportune apos- 
tolate. 

The question is: What do we personally propose to do 
about it? Shall we sit in silly helplessness till the crash 
comes? 
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THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS. 
By Acnes Brapy McGuire. 
L 


E London of the first fourteen years of our cen- 
tury, that leisurely, comfortable, complacent 
London, is as past, as definitely preterit in tense, 
as Carthage or Capua or Crete. Queen Victoria 
and Edward VII. are as dead as a golden door- 
nail from the tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamen. Their an- 
cient civilization was buried under the débris of the war earth- 
quake; and the superstructure now imposed upon its ruins, 
and called post-war London, shakes and shivers like an elab- 
orate but nervous jelly that refuses to jell. Pompeii and 
Egyptian Thebes are not more thoroughly buried than the 
London of 1900-1914. So it results that the laudator temporis 
acti who attempts to revisualize the places and people of that 
defunct epoch enjoys all the thrills of archeology and body 
snatching. 

London in 1900! As the new century began its fourteen 
years of grace, Queen Victoria, aging but tenacious, was still 
seated placidly upon the throne. She had just relished the 
triumph of her diamond jubilee, her official Nunc Dimittis, 
and had no future to plan but a demonstrably pious death, 
which should edify her entourage. She had already outlived 
her two brilliant, alternating premiers: Gladstone, whom she 
had distrusted; and Disraeli, in whom she had delighted, 
since, regardless of the congruencies of avoirdupois, he always 
called her his Faerie Queene. No more would she argue with 
Gladstone the reform of the. Irish land system, or the propriety 
of beards, with or without mustaches, for the hitherto clean- 
shaven sailors in the British Navy; no more would Gladstone 
complain of her that she was “a small woman with a small 
mind,” nor she of him that “the man addresses me as if I 
were a public meeting.” No more would she send hand- 
picked primroses to Lord Beaconsfield, and receive in return 
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gorgeous bouquets of Dizzy’s finest flowers of rhetoric: “Flat- 
tery, always flattery,” was his motto, “and when it comes to 
Royalty, lay it on with a trowel.” 

At the age of eighty the Queen had taken her fingers out 
of all the political pies, and, leaving the mismanagement of 
the Boer War to her new ministers, was content to sit quietly 
at Windsor, turning the pages of one of the huge albums of 
her photographed possessions. Furniture, china, statues, sil- 
verware, bric-a-brac, even the dolls and the mugs of her child- 
hood—all had been photographed from various angles, and 
listed and indexed in catalogues of incredible length, and 
these formed the literature of her last days. Meanwhile her 
son Edward, who still at sixty bore the ironically juvenile title 
of Prince of Wales, twirled his royal thumbs in a finally de- 
corous idleness, experimented with different cures and diets to 
reduce his weight, and perhaps longed for an opportunely 
belated, but rigorous, importation of the Salic Law into Eng- 
land. 

London in 1900! Travel agencies were already announc- 
ing tours to the South African battle fields, but their optimism 
was two years too early. It was not until 1902 that the Pax 
Romana was to crown Lord Kitchener’s exertions. That the 
casting of diamonds before the swine of Imperialism might 
not be impeded by the then inconvenient idea of the rights of 
small nations, the long and costly Boer War was being fought, 
to the accompaniment of reported atrocities strangely similar 
to the also reported German atrocities of 1914. The Imperial- 
istic press was justifying the breaking of eggs for the desired 
omelet, and the intelligent minority, the Little Englanders, 
were put down as unpatriotic, cowardly, and black with trea- 
son. G. K. Chesterton, by the way, in his recent lectures in 
the United States, said that having lent his weight (no incon- 
siderable loan!) to the unpopular Little England cause during 
the Boer War is to-day the proudest boast of his career. Lord 
Salisbury was complaining that Africa was “a continent 
created to be the plague of the Foreign Office,” and then going 
off comfortably to drive in his new barouche with its smart 
paneling and its blue-rosetted horses. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, was bulldoggedly 
pursuing his policy of seizure in North and South Africa, and, 
like a non-militant Alexander, was looking about him for new 
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worlds to incorporate, for their own moral good, into the 
British Empire. 

Meanwhile res angusta domi, unemployment, was assum- 
ing alarming proportions; the young Labor Party was making 
tentative guerrilla skirmishes to test its strength; and the 
House of Lords held solemn debates on the extremely radical 
proposal that shop-owners should be required to provide seats 
for their female shop-assistants. Ruskin College had just been 
founded at Oxford as a school of political economy; it was 
ridiculed as a nursery for trades-union leaders, and got no 
welcome from the other colleges of the University, whose 
classically educated students were intensely amused when 
the ambitious young workingmen pronounced “Socrates” in 
two syllables and “Euripides” in three. Perhaps a balancing 
corollary might be found in the story of the lady of insistently 
Hellenic culture who was attracted by the notices of Arnold 
Bennett’s play, Milestones, and vowed she “simply must see 
the new Greek drama, Mi-les-to-nes”—in four carefully Greek 
syllables! 

London in 1900! The national Church was in a bad way. 
As long as Lambeth Palace housed the gentle Archbishop Ben- 
son, whom Cardinal Manning wickedly nicknamed “our sister 
of Canterbury,” his mild rule had somehow preserved some 
semblance of unity. But he died in 1896, and without him at 
the helm, the bark of Anglicanism seemed headed straight for 
catastrophe between the Charybdis of Modernism and the 
Scylla of Ritualism. 

In 1900 the Archbishop of Canterbury was Dr. Temple, 
formerly Bishop of London, who by the ascension had saved a 
shilling in cabfare, according to the well-known story. When 
Bishop of London, he one day offered two shillings to a cab- 
man who had taken him from Piccadilly to Fulham Palace. 
The cabby asked reproachfully, “Would Saint Paul, if he were 
alive now, treat a poor man like that?” “No,” said Temple, 
“if Saint Paul were alive he would be at Lambeth, and the fare 
there is only a shilling.” Archbishop Temple was a man of 
great executive ability; he had vigor, intellectual honesty, a 
rigid sense of duty, and all the pagan virtues, but there was 
nothing of the sacerdotal and very little of the religious in his 
character. The hands were the hands of Esau. A survivor 
of the Tractarian Movement, he had reacted toward Modern- 
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ism in his earlier days, and his orthodoxy was never quite 
above suspicion. 

Bishop Creighton, who succeeded Temple in the Bishopric 
of London, and so was working under him at this time, was a 
far less admirable personage; interiorly a pagan, he was a 
prelate of the type of Browning’s Bishop Blougram. His chief 
ambition in life was to be known as a wit after the manner 
of Sydney Smith, but many of his epigrams missed fire. His 
flippant and rather coarse humor is remembered by his retort 
to a hard-working vicar of the East End slums, who had intro- 
duced the use of incense into his church. Bishop Creighton 
bade him discontinue the practice, but the vicar pleaded for 
his point, and appealed to his record as a parish priest. “For 
twenty-five years,” he said, “I have held here a cure of souls, 
and—” “Cure them, certainly,” interrupted the Bishop, “but 
surely you need not smoke them.” Under such leadership it 
is not surprising that the Anglican Church had become more 
and more a stamping-ground for petty dissensions, and less 
and less a living reality to its laity. 

In 1900 the two most vital influences in the religious life of 
England were the numerically insignificant minorities, the 
Salvation Army and the Roman Catholic Church. Despite 
the average Englishman’s ridicule of the tin-horn methods of 
the Salvation Army, and despite his congenital suspicion of 
“popery,” he came to see that both faiths were inspired with 
the breath of life, while his national religion was but dry 
bones. At animam non habet. A section of the Anglican 
clergy, realizing that for too long they had been content with 
white kid gloves and pink teas, had recently gone in for ath- 
letics as a desperate bid for popularity. Muscular Chris- 
tianity was their watchword. Hence the story of the country 
curate who received notice to quit because, though he was un- 
exceptionable in other respects, his vicar declared that “what 
this parish really needs is a good fast bowler with a break 
from the off.” But the clerical athletes were more muscular 
than Christian, and the masses remained unimpressed. The 
melodramatic, colorful, frankly sensuous appeal of the Salva- 
tionists was far more successful. General Booth became a 
picturesque and popular religious leader, just as Cardinal 
Manning had become. Nor is there an incongruity in the 
coupling, for a friendship existed between the two men, and 
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the sympathy of a shared devotion to the Most Precious 
Blood. 

Of course, General Booth was a picturesque and popular 
religious leader and nothing more, while Manning was that 
and a great deal more besides. But as such he was remem- 
bered by the London of 1900, as “a Londoner of Londoners, 
and the Cardinal to Cockneydom,” in Shane Leslie’s happy 
phrase; not as able theologian, not as international arbiter in 
ecclesiastical politics, nor as adviser of popes, but as the 
paternal prelate of the London poor, to whom slum children 
came for relief, and costers sent their pawn tickets to redeem; 
and most of all, as the “angel directing the whirlwind” of the 
London dockers’ strike. A magnificent gesture, that twofold 
victory of the docks! The Press, that same Press that had 
shrieked catcalls of “No popery!” at Wiseman and Manning, 
and had urged Parliament to forbid the upstart assumption of 
the good old title of Westminster by a Romish archbishop, 
now became properly laudatory, saluted Manning as hero of 
the hour, and admitted that he had won the Primacy of Eng- 
land. Punch celebrated the occasion in a nursery rhyme: 


Dickory, Dickory, Dock! 

The Cardinal picked the dead lock. 
The men struck. Then 

They worked agen, 
Dickory, Victory, Dock! 


London in 1900! In art and literature the yellow flag of 
the decadents had been ingloriously lowered. The Savoy 
School had broken up, and Henry Harland was editing the 
Yellow Book. The Fleurs du Mal, transplanted from French 
gardens, had failed to take root in island soil. The decorative 
abnormalities of Aubrey Beardsley had dropped behind the 
horizon, and the rising star was Whistler. Wilde and Beards- 
ley had both been received into the Church, and had died with 
the consolations of religion. The hostesses of Mayfair no 
longer wrote O. W. or P. B. on their cards of invitation, the 
former meaning that Oscar Wilde would attend and scatter 
scented epigrams in their drawing-rooms, the latter promising 
the presence of one or more of the so-called Professional 
Beauties, a group that included Mrs. Cornwallis-West, whom 
Gladstone kissed; Lady Hastings, the “Pocket Venus”; the 
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brown-eyed Mrs. Wheeler; and Mrs. Langtry, the actress, 
known as the Jersey Lily. In 1900 Shaw was already push- 
ing to prominence, trailing the cast-off robes of Ibsen and 
Samuel Butler; Marie Corelli and Hall Caine were making 
money at their old stands; and Henry James was writing in 
his three styles, James I., James II., and the Old Pretender. 
Sir Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Charles Wyndham, Beerbohm 
Tree (not yet Sir Herbert), Cyril Maude, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell were behind the London footlights; Sarah Bern- 
hardt was playing Hamlet; and Calvé was singing in Mas- 
senet’s version of Salome. 

London in 1900! There were no tubes, no taxis, no motor- 
buses; people drove about town in growlers, and an automobile 
was alluded to as “that new monstrosity from France.” The 
barn dance was the latest importation from America, and was 
considered very daring. The Bench of Bishops fulminated 
against the immorality of bicycling for women; smart society, 
nevertheless, continued to bicycle in Battersea Park every 
morning from ten to twelve, and even organized bicycle parties 
for their evening’s diversion. Ping-pong was also quite the 
rage, and ping-pong tournaments aroused intense excitement. 
There is no record that the game was ever criticized as im- 
moral. Moving pictures were unknown, Savile Row’s top 
price for a properly cut suit was seven pounds, and eggs were 
advertised as sixteen for a shilling. Forsan et hec olim me- 
minisse iuvabit. 


II. 

A new and extremely amusing volume of London memoirs 
comes to us under the title, The Nineteen Hundreds, by Horace 
Wyndham, novelist and journalist. Mr. Wyndham has been, 
since 1900, a hanger-on of the literary and theatrical worlds, 
a journalistic Jack-of-all-trades. So he has known all the 
celebrities and the semi-celebrities of London, from Charles 
Garvice and Phil May to Lord Northcliffe and Sir James 
Barrie. He is evidently a charter member of the I-Knew- 
Him-When Club. He knew G. K. Chesterton when he was 
waiting on the mat outside dingy Fleet Street offices; Arnold 
Bennett when as Enoch A. Bennett he turned out descriptive 
articles on camisoles for a woman’s magazine; Stephen Phil- 
lips when he had a bargain line in sonnets, and offered one for 
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half a guinea or three for thirty shillings; Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Hilaire Belloc’s sister, when she was a purveyor of “pars” to 
the Sketch; Max Beerbohm when he had no mustache and 
signed his drawings H. Maxwell Beerbohm; Henry Arthur 
Jones when he took the chair at the Macaulay Club and pro- 
vided champagne for the members; Archibald Marshall when 
he edited a Literary Supplement for the Daily Mail and 
couldn’t make it pay; and Willie Wilde when his brother 
Oscar, fearful lest they be mistaken for each other, paid him 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year to wear a beard. 

A “celeb-hunter,” however, Mr. Wyndham vows he is not. 
Certainly he can gossip just as wittily about the nobodies as 
about the somebodies; the stranded gentry, he insists, are 
often more interesting than the landed gentry. He tells some 
good stories of editors and clubmen and actors and small fry. 
The Pall Mall Magazine, he says, had at one time an associate 
editor who had been selected for his name—he was understood 
to be a relative of a duke—rather than for his literary knowl- 
edge and ability. He once wrote to a distinguished poet in 
this remarkable fashion: 


Dear Mr. 
Please send me a sonnet for the next number. It should 
not fill more than two pages of the Magazine. 





When Mr. Wyndham was on the staff of another paper 
the dramatic critic left. Mr. Wyndham applied for the job, 
and so did the entire staff down to the office boy’s understudy. 
Thereupon the proprietor announced that the coveted appoint- 
ment would be given to “whoever had the best dress suit.” 
From his years of theatrical experience Mr. Wyndham believes 
that the followers of Mr. Vincent Crummles are apt to be ego- 
centric. “The average actor,” he says, “knows precious little 
about any play beyond the one in which he happens to be ap- 
pearing at the momient, and precious little about any part 
in it except his own. Apropos, I once asked an actor to 
describe the plot of Hamlet. ‘I don’t know it,’ he said. ‘I 
have only played Polonius.’” Several other Hamlet stories 
are included in the volume, but not one surpasses the old 
American witticism of the critic who wrote that a certain 
actor “played the King as if his partner had just played the 
ace.” 
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Perhaps the best of the Thespian anecdotes concerns 
Charles Wyndham. The actor-knight was playing in his ever- 
green version of David Garrick, and when in the Garrick Club 
was very fond of sitting immediately underneath a portrait 
of the “Great Little David” that hung in the smoking-room. 
One afternoon Charles Brookfield entered the room, and see- 
ing him in his customary chair, stared hard at the canvas 
above his head. 

“Upon my word,” he murmured, “it’s really extraor- 
dinary. I think you grow more like Garrick every afternoon.” 

“Do you, my dear fellow,” returned Wyndham in his 
rumbling voice, and as pleased as Punch at the unusual com- 
pliment. “Very good of you to say so, I’m sure. So you really 
think I grow more like Garrick every afternoon?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and less like him every evening.” 

The readers of Mr. Wyndham’s lively pages will get the 
atmosphere of London in the early nineteen hundreds. They 
will follow him with amused interest from one queer, short- 
lived little periodical to another; from an Oxford settlement 
in Whitechapel to a pleasant little Bohemian club called the 
“Punch Bowl,” where there were no servants and the members 
helped themselves and put the money in a box on the mantel- 
piece; from Carmelite House, sanctum of the Northcliffe press, 
to a session at the Old Bailey; and from Mrs. Langtry’s Im- 
perial Theatre, which subsequently “got religion” and was 
' transformed into the G. H. Q. of Wesleyanism, to the domino 
room of the Café Royal, where Lionel Johnson and John 
Davidson and Richard Le Gallienne were wont to foregather 
when the century was young, but where now, alas! “the very 
journalists look like private secretaries to M. P.’s, and Augustus 
John’s beard is almost the only thing that even faintly reflects 
the dead days.” They will enjoy the story of one of the 
monthly dinners to celebrities given by the Macaulay Club. 

On this occasion the committee invited a certain Mr. 
Clemens, then visiting London, to be the club’s guest. No- 
body, however, seemed to know just who this Mr. Clemens 
was, or the precise degree of importance attaching to him in 
the world of letters. Also, nobody seemed to care particularly. 
At any rate, there was considerable difficulty in finding a vol- 
unteer to act as chairman. A quite obscure member was at 
length persuaded to accept the office, and accordingly he set 
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to work to prepare a speech proposing the guest’s health. On 
the day before the dinner the secretary came to him in great 
perturbation. 

“Fearfully sorry, old chap,” he said apologetically, “but 
there’s been some mistake. The committee have decided to 
have the club president in the chair instead. Hope you don’t 
mind?” 

“Not at all,” was the relieved response, “but why this 
sudden change?” 

“Well, the fact is,” said the secretary, looking more un- 
comfortable than ever, “the fact is, it has only just come out 
that this chap Clemens is really Mark Twain.” 

A footnote cannot be omitted to the effect that Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s taste in jokes is not impeccable. If at Queen Victoria’s 
court anyone ventured a pleasantry that ever so slightly of- 
fended the proprieties, the Queen would purse up her lips and 
say, “We are not amused!” Sense of humor is a variable 
thing. Some Asiatic peoples shriek with laughter at the con- 
tortions of a criminal’s body from which the head has just 
been severed, and some American people are moved to mirth 
by the comic supplements of the Sunday newspapers. But 
with all allowance for variations, there will be a few, though 
only a few, of Mr. Wyndham’s bons mots that will elicit a dig- 
nified “We are not amused!” from his readers. The only 
conclusion is that it is unreasonable to cavil at Pepys because 
he is not Ruskin. Many of these reminiscences seem like jot- 
tings on the author’s shirt-cuffs, on informal display until the 
laundryman’s next call. But for readers who enjoy memoirs 
of a semi-intimate, gossipy, lively style—and how many do 
not?—and who wish to clarify their mental outlines of the 
London of twenty years ago, and to compare it with to-day’s 
developments, Mr. Wyndham should be a delight. 
































LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 
By Estwer W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER XI. 


OvuT IN THE STORM. 
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from its protecting bed of manure and straw. 


of the magazines?” 








EVON lingered for a month after Pére Jean’s funeral, 
and Letty and he roamed the woods together, 
hunting rabbits, squirrels, and a troublesome red 
] fox which had made disastrous inroads on Mam’ 
Lize’s chicken house. The winter was a mild 
one; the honeysuckle, bronzed by the frost, still showed its 
tangled greeneries in the shelter of the rocks; and one morn- 
ing, in the garden, Letty found a bright red rose blooming 
“Why, it must be June instead of January,” she said as 
she brought the long-stemmed flower into the house and put 
it in a slender vase of water on her father’s disorderly desk. 
“It’s you!” said Don gallantly. “Didn’t I tell you the first 
day I came that you were like the advertisements in the backs 


“Advertisements?” she repeated. “What advertisements?” 
“For radiators and—cocoa,” he answered, 


“*Warm’ and ‘comforting,’ you know. Living in such an 
atmosphere, everything is bound to bloom. Now look at me, 
for instance. I come to Craggy Summit, depressed, depleted, 
disheartened by five years of war, and you make me forget— 


everything.” 


“Everything?” she repeated skeptically, as she busied her- 
self piling some of her father’s pamphlets into orderly stacks. 
“If you didn’t exaggerate so much, Don, I might be vain 
enough to believe a few of the pleasant things you say.” 

“Why, I don’t say half the pleasant things I think,” he as- 


sured her. 








Letty laughed. “Well, I’m not going to dispute the pleas- 
ant things. My holiday is too short to waste time in argu- 
ments, and it’s been a real joy to come back to Craggy Sum- 
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mit and have you and Ben safe at my side. But I can’t stay 
here forever; Ill have to get back to work.” 

“Work!” he exclaimed tragieally. “Now, Letty, be sen- 
sible; I thought we were all working here. Didn’t I make a 
superhuman effort yesterday and bring in ten eggs from the 
barn? You’re altogether too industrious. I think we all de- 
serve some rest, and I seem to be the only one about the house 
who knows how to enjoy a little well-earned leisure. Come, 
take the afternoon off and go tramping. We may find the red 
fox in his den. There must be more than one. You know I 
have a weakness for fried chicken, and if all Mam’ Lize’s 
pullets are to be carried off to a family of foxes, what is going 
to become of me?” 

“Well, you won’t suffer, Don,” she said with certainty. 
“You’re not the kind to suffer.” 

“Hm, and what do you know about it? Didn’t I just 
suffer a broken leg and five years of war?” 

“Well, of course,” she admitted, “but the war is over and 
your leg is mended, and after all five years isn’t so very long 
when you’ve been wrapped in luxuries all your life. Some- 
times I think you wouldn’t have made such a good soldier and 
won your commission if it had not been for me.” 

“Who is fishing for flattery now?” he demanded. “But 
I'll admit the fact without further discussion. Soldiers can’t 
shirk and run away when women are looking on.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean that exactly,” she interrupted. “But 
you know, Don, that before you came to Craggy Summit you 
had never worked with your hands in your life.” 

“No.” 

“And if you hadn’t dug the duck pond, and drained the 
chicken house, and rolled the tennis court, and painted the 
shutters, and done a hundred other things, you would have 
found digging trenches much more difficult.” 

“Well, I'll admit that, too, and if I had not had you to boss 
me in the old days, I never would have acquired the ungentle 
art of commanding men. Even after getting my commission, 
I would have failed if your example had not urged me on.” 

“Now, Don,” she protested, “I never bossed you in my 
life.” 

“Didn’t you? Why, my dear girl, you’ve bossed every- 
thing in this house and out of it ever since I can remember. 
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I’ve always done as I was told, but I think you ought to change 
your tactics now. A nurse should humor her patients.” 

“‘Where’s the patient?” 

“T am.” 

“You look altogether too healthy.” 

“Then my looks belie me. I’m a nervous wreck when I’m 
not with you. I suffer symptoms of shell shock whenever you 
threaten to leave.” 

There was something beneath his laughing tone that ar- 
rested her attention, a touch of sentiment that had found no 
place in their former relationship. Ben, coming into the 
room at that moment, seemed strangely embarrassed as he 
looked from Letty, on the window seat, to Don, smoking in the 
sagging easy chair. 

“T thought you were out fox-hunting,” he said. 

“Letty won’t go,” Don complained. “Her refusal is based 
on snobbishness, I think. She’s afraid her fox-hunting an- 
cestors will turn over in their graves if they could see her 
traveling on foot with a seedy-looking English soldier. Her 
imagination is working overtime and she sees her doughty 
forbears chasing around on chargers, with lackeys to beat the 
bushes—fox-hunting in style. That fox that’s carrying off 
Mam’ Lize’s chickens is high up in the rocks where a horse 
couldn’t go even if you had one. Come on, Ben, let us go. 
If you come, Letty will trail along, I know.” 

“IT don’t believe I’m much of an inducement,” he said, and 
Letty, looking up at him, could not interpret the strange ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

“Why, you both seem to be getting cross over nothing,” 
she said. “If we are all going to sit around all afternoon and 
get fussy, I’d rather go fox-hunting, though the rocks are slip- 
pery. Don just likes to practice target-shooting up in the hills 
to prove that he is a better shot than I am. I believe we have 
scared that poor little fox away half a dozen times. Old Zeke 
says that one of his grandchildren saw a wild cat prowling 
around Canon Run. I don’t believe it, but it would be exciting 
to meet one—more exciting than popping away at rabbits to 
put in a well-seasoned stew. Come on, Ben. It really is too 
sunny and beautiful to stay indoors.” 

“Come on, Ben,” urged Don. “I may need your assistance 
if we meet the wild cat. Letty is altogether too tender-hearted 
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to make a sportsman. She may insist on bringing the beast 
home to tame it into a household pet. You never can tell 
exactly what Letty will do.” 

“I can’t go this afternoon,” Ben answered. “I have so 
many things to do. I believe—I believe my little model is 
going to work at last.” 

“You're getting nutty over that engine,” said Don warn- 
ingly. “All inventors have to be more or less nutty. You 
want to watch out. Thinking is bad for people; that’s the 
reason I never try it.” 

“That explains a great deal,” Letty laughed. “Here, help 
me on with my cape before I insult you further. You ought 
to wear a coat, Don. It may storm before night. You can’t 
trust weather like this in January. Wait a moment while I 
tie my shoe laces; these high boots have the worst way of 
coming undone.” 

“Tie your own shoe laces,” exclaimed Don, “with two 
adoring knights present to play Sir Walter Raleigh!” 

“Sir Walter never tied shoe laces. Your memory has 
gone on strike, Don. Tie it up, Ben, dear. Your knots always 
hold, and if you won’t go with us, ask Mam’ Lize to make 
waffles for supper. That old saying, ‘Hungry as a hunter,’ is 
literally true. We'll be starved when we get back.” 

Ben stood upon the porch and watched them as they went 
laughing down the box-bordered path together. He felt de- 
pressed beyond all reason, depressed by a jesting remark of 
Don’s—“I’m a nervous wreck when I’m not with you”—and 
Letty had made no reply. What would she have answered if 
no third person had stumbled unwittingly into the room? 
Was Don falling in love with Letty? Why shouldn’t he fall 
in love with Letty? Why should he linger so long at Craggy 
Summit? Why had he telegraphed three different excuses 
to his father, when Lord Wainwright had written asking him 
to meet him in New York? 

Of course Don was in love with Letty. And he had every- 
thing to offer her now—everything that even the most worldly- 
minded would consider desirable. Why had such a possibility 
never occurred to him before? Long after Don’s and Letty’s 
voices had been lost in the distance, Ben, unmindful of the 
cold, sat upon the rickety bench beneath the vacant wicker 
cage that had once sheltered the broken-winged sparrow. He 
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seemed to be staring, with unseeing eyes, across the somber 
box bushes of the garden, to the wide fields of yellow stubble 
and the meadow beyond, now gray with the ghostly stalks of 
withered golden rod. The dogs huddled against his knees, 
as if questioning his strange eccentricity. Why did he linger 
in the cold shadows of the portico, when the slight effort of 
opening the door would usher them all into the cheer and com- 
fort of a fire-lit room? 

Even after Ben returned to the workshop, he realized that 
the exultation in his work was gone. The little model stood 
upon the table awaiting his coming, but he felt as inert as this 
piece of mechanism he had conceived in his mind. Some 
quickening force was lacking, a force that had never failed 
him before to-day. 

“If Letty loved Don,” “if Don married Letty”—the words 
seemed to beat upon his tired brain in torturing discord. 
Why had he not foreseen this natural consequence of continual 
companionship? Letty must marry some one—of course she 
would marry some one. Why did the thought obtrude itself 
now like some sinister evil? It would not bring evil to Don 
or Letty. Such a marriage promised untold happiness for 
both. Why should their joy loom as a catastrophe to Ben? 
He was trying to. analyze his own feelings with a new scru- 
pulous exactitude, for the thoughts were new and they over- 
whelmed him with surprise, and wonder, and half-indignation. 
Was he jealous of Don? Why, he was devoted to Don. For 
years they had lived as brothers, sharing in the struggle to up- 
build this home for Letty. He had worked hard for Letty, 
with a humble sense of privilege in her service. And would 
she turn her back upon her familiar world and sail across the 
sea, unmindful of the old love that had shielded and sheltered 
her like a benediction? But was it the old love? Ben asked 
himself the question now, boldly, like some metaphysician 
approaching a psychic force he cannot comprehend, and the 
answer seemed shrouded by a hundred complexities. 

“If Letty loved Don,” “if Don married Letty”—the voiceless 
words were as insistent as sound, they distracted him from his 
work, he accomplished nothing. Every screw he tried to put 
in place fell to the floor; the little model defied his careful 
calculations. He had believed that he was on the brink of 
success, but something had gone wrong. He seemed unable 
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to remember a minute detail that had promised fulfillment, 
but he worked on with anxious uncertainty. 

At sunset the light had grown too dim for him to follow 
the intricate drawings he had made on shipboard, so putting 
them aside, he pulled on an old army overcoat and went out 
on the portico to look for the happy hunters coming down the 
mountain trail. But there was no sign of them, and Ben began 
to be troubled when a cutting wind blew the heavy door shut 
behind him, and he realized that in a few hours the temper- 
ature had dropped to freezing and that beyond the sheltering 
pine boughs the open road was already covered with snow. 
He knew that Letty and Don could not have lost themselves in 
the woods which had been their playground since childhood. 
What could have detained them? This sudden storm from the 
mountains should have sent them hurrying home before dark. 
They had never lingered out late at this season. Don was 
wearing only a light sweater. He had scoffed at Letty’s sug- 
gestion that he needed a coat. And her long army cape had 
seemed almost too warm in the afternoon sunshine. But now 
the icy blast was penetrating and such wraps would promise 
slight protection. Something must have happened to keep 
them out on the bleak mountain side. Old Zeke’s story of the 
wild cat returned to his mind and added to his anxiety. Sup- 
pose the story were true; suppose they had actually found the 
brute prowling around one of the fresh flowing streams; sup- 
pose Don had aimed and—missed; suppose Letty had been 
hurt—Don could not leave her to go for aid. Ben’s unhappy 
introspection had given place to unreasonable apprehension; 
he paced up and down the long portico, too nervous now to sit 
still. In ten minutes’ time he would go and look for them. 
But he did not know where to look. He would wait a little 
longer. In ten minutes’ time, no doubt, they would come in 
the barnyard—it would be the shortest cut to the house—and 
they would sit down to supper and laugh at Ben for his ex- 
aggerated fears. 

But the ten minutes passed, a half-hour went by. Supper 
was served and then sent to the kitchen to be kept hot over 
kettles of boiling water. Mam’ Lize pushed her well-greased 
waffle iron back on the stove, covered up her batter, and wrap- 
ping her ragged shawl around her head and shoulders, she 
declared her intention of going out alone to look for Letty. 
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“Taint no fit night for de chile to be out in de wild woods. 
*Taint no fit night for chilluns to be out of de house.” 

“But Mr. Don is a man,” said Edward Markham tranquilly. 
“I’m sure he will look out for Letty. The snow may have 
delayed them. Perhaps they remained for supper at Colonel 
Scott’s. Suppose you telephone him, Ben. Perhaps the Col- 
onel will send them home in his carriage. I’m sure that they 
are on their way.” 

“T have telephoned the Colonel,” said Ben, “and they are 
not there. I don’t want to worry you, father, but I’m a little 
anxious myself. I’m going out in the road and fire our old 
signals—three shots for ‘How are you?’ and a fourth for 
‘Answer.’ If Letty hears, I’m sure she will understand. If she 
fires twice, it will mean ‘AIl’s well.’ If she fires three times 
it will mean ‘I need you,’ and I'll go and look for her at once.” 

“Well, go ahead, my dear boy; I don’t mind a little gun 
play in the back yard as long as Zeke doesn’t mistake you for 
a chicken thief. Perhaps you had better warn him that your 
intentions are harmless. I’m sure Letty will be amused to 
find that you haven’t forgotten our old camping games. She 
will answer ‘All’s well’ and laugh at Mam’ Lize for sending you 
to meet her in the snow.” 

He passed calmly on to the library to continue his work on 
a chapter of his history, which he was rewriting, while Ben, 
loading a gun, went to the kitchen to tell Mam’ Lize and Zeke 
that he was going to signal Letty before starting out to look for 
her. His three quick shots rang out on the frosty air, then a 
fourth. He waited breathlessly for the hoped-for answer, 
and then he heard, up in the woods of the mountains, three 
faint shots fired in succession. Letty had understood, and she 
was calling “I need you” as plainly as if she could have spoken. 

Zeke and Mam’ Lize, standing in the square of yellow 
light made by the open kitchen door, confirmed the number 
of shots that Letty had fired. 

“She ain’t dead,” said Mam’ Lize, with a certain gruesome 
gladness; “but she’s a callin’, Mistah Ben, she’s a callin’ yer 
for shure. I reckon Mistah Don’s laig has giv’ out. *Taint as 
spry as he thinks it is. If yer don’t quit talkin’ *bout dat wild 
cat, Zeke, I'll claw yer eyes clean out. Better take de stable 
lantern, Mistah Ben; dis here’s a blindin’ snowstorm, but I 
reckon it ain’t goin’ to last—it’s almost too wet to lay. Better 
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take de dogs. Yer go right along, Towser and Tuttle. Yer 
ain’t as good as de hounds my ole marster useter keep, but yer 
might smell out dat wild cat if he’s on de rampage, an’ yer 
may help to track my honey chile. She ain’t got no business 
out in a storm like dis. ’Pears like only de wild critters can 
see.” 

Ben butioned up the high collar of his army overcoat, 
pulled on an aviation cap, reloaded his gun, and, with the 
stable lantern swinging from his arm, he started up the 
familiar road that Don and Letty had traveled so gayly only 
five hours before. His first feeling seemed an unworthy one. 
An exultant joy possessed him. Letty had called out to him, 
because Don, in some way, had failed her. She had called out 
to the loved comrade of her childhood, because she knew 
that no obstacle would keep him from her in her hour of need. 
Then the difficulties of the steep path, the wind-blown snow, 
brought a saner, less selfish view. Don must have met with an 
accident, or perhaps Letty had fallen and injured herself. But 
Letty had answered his signaling. He could not fail to recog- 
nize the staccato sound of her small repeating rifle. But Don 
might have fired, following her directions. This last thought 
blotted out the sense of relief he had experienced when the 
far-away shots seemed to assure him of her safety. It was 
a wild night to spend on the mountain side, with no fire, no 
food, no blankets. Ben hurried on, but he was not altogether 
certain of the way. In his own mind he had fixed a goal, a 
ledge of rocks that offered a slight shelter, a favorite picnic 
place with summer tourists, which Letty had christened “The 
Gypsy’s Camp.” He knew that she would try and reach this 
refuge if she could. 

The snow was blinding and bewildering, and Mam’ Lize’s 
doleful words came back to him with terrifying force—“Only 
de wild critters can see on a night like dis—only de wild crit- 
ters can see.” But he gave no thought of danger to himself. 
Once his foot caught in some tangled snow-covered vines, and 
he fell flat on his face, the lantern was hurled from his hand, 
and the light was extinguished. The dogs pressed close to 
him, howling dismally, as if questioning his weakness. But 
he was up in a moment, and using the dogs’ bodies as a shield 
from the wind, he relighted the lantern, and taking out his 
pocket compass, he was gratified to see that he had not missed 
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the trail as he hastened his steps to the woods. Underneath 
the close intertwining pine boughs he felt that he had gained 
a sanctuary. The path was plainer and he could go on more 
quickly, halting now and then to shout aloud, “Letty! Letty! 
Letty!” At last, from the direction of the Gypsy’s Camp, he 
thought he heard an answering cry. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue Return. 


“Letty! Letty! Letty!” he called again, and this time he 
heard her answer, clear and joyful, through the tempest of the 
night. He was nearer to her than he had thought, for, round- 
ing a clump of trees, he saw a fire blazing beneath the great 
bowlder that roofed the Gypsy’s Camp, and he saw that Letty 
was feeding the struggling little flames with pine cones which 
she had gathered in the sheltered spaces between the rocks. 
The beacon shone out faintly through the falling snow, but 
to Ben it was like the glory of a sunrise after a night made 
hideous by terrifying dreams. Letty was safe, her lithe young 
form, so full of unconscious grace, was plainly outlined against 
the gray stone background of the shallow cave; she had taken 
off her long army cape and wrapped it around Don, who was 
lying on the ground, apparently helpless, close to the flickering 
fire. 

“Ben!” she cried ecstatically, as she saw the glowing lan- 
tern coming closer, “Ben! Ben! Thank God! it is Ben. Didn’t 
I tell you he would come, Don? Wasn’t I sure that he would 
come?” 

The dogs ran forward and leaped upon Letty and Don 
with barks of delighted recognition, and Ben followed them 
eagerly into the radius of the fire, shaking the snow from his 
broad shoulders, his plain face beaming with relief and hap- 
piness. The loneliness of this mountain aerie seemed trans- 
formed by his presence. No further need for Letty’s watchful 
vigilance since he had come to take command. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “What in the world is 
the matter?” And he knelt down in the snow and leaned 
solicitously over Don. 

“Foot twisted,” said Don, sitting up, his face drawn with 
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pain. “I can’t walk a step, dragged myself in here when it 
began to snow. I was a fool for trying to climb these rocks 
with my stiff leg. I wanted Letty to leave me, but she wouldn't. 
She was afraid the fire would go out—kindling wood isn’t over 
plentiful in a wet world. She was afraid I would freeze to 
death or the wild cat would come and eat me. She just kept 
on saying you would come. She knew you would come. More 
sublime faith than I had Ben, ’cause I didn’t know how you 
were going to find us. That rifle of Letty’s sounds like a pop- 
gun and I wasn’t sure that you could hear it. I didn’t bring 
my own gun—didn’t think we needed an arsenal to kill one 
chicken-thieving fox. But I’ve just been lying here cursing 
myself for a fool, and I’ve been worried sick about Letty. 
Why, it must be after seven o’clock, and we’ve been here two 
hours. Letty’s been telling old jokes to while away the time 
and listening for you and the wild cat, and she’s been guard- 
ing her pine cones with miserly care. Thought I didn’t notice 
that she was preparing for an all-night vigil. Now that you 
are here, let’s have a real fire. Pile on the fuel, my valiant 
guard. I wasn’t so far gone that I did not catch on to your 
deceit.” 

“Well, he did come,” she said defensively, as she heaped 
her small store of fuel on the quickening blaze. “As soon as 
I heard his signal, I knew he was on the way. Now that he is 
here, everything will be easy. We can make a stretcher and 
carry you home.” 

“You carry me?” Don protested. 

“Why, of course. Carrying a man is only a trick, and 
I’ve learned how. We can cut down two saplings and Ben 
has brought his army blanket. That’s all we need.” 

“Good old Ben! How did you happen to remember a 
blanket?” 

“Don’t know; colossal intellect, I guess; just naturally 
rolled it on my back. Thought one of you might be chilly and 
so I seized the equipment of war. I’ve got some hot coffee in 
my canteen, couldn’t find any brandy. Take a drink, Letty, 
your lips are purple with cold.” 

“She put her cape on the ground for me to lie on,” said 
Don remorsefully, and he tried to lift himself from the wrap. 
“I thought she had on a coat; never can tell about those fool 
jackets women wear. She kept on telling me she was com- 
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fortable. She’s always comfortable when she’s making a mar- 
tyr of herself. Please take the cape at once, Ben, and button 
the lady up in it se she can’t get out. Ye gods! What an 
ignominious adventure for an English officer—lying in luxury 
while a lady congeals. The fire is warming up a bit. Pile on 
the rest of the cones. I’m a d—— nuisance—please excuse 
the language, Letty, but I’m coming back to life. Ben’s coffee 
makes me remember that Mam’ Lize was to give us waffles for 
tea.” 

“Cheer up, cheer up,” said Ben. “The waffles are waiting 
and we are not very far from home. I came the longest way 
because I didn’t know exactly in what corner to look for you. 
But now that we have our bearings and the snow is letting up, 
we can take the short cut. Pile up the fire, Midget; I'll have a 
first class stretcher made in a moment. I’ve got my knife and 
a ball of twine. Those two saplings, to the left, are grown 
to order. Wrap the edges of the blanket around them, tie 
them in. There you are. How’s that for first aid, Midget? 
You are not the only one who has learned a thing or two. 
Better put on my coat, Don; exercise will keep me warm. 
Now, then, roll over if you can. There you are. Come, Mid- 
get, can you manage your end?” 

“Of course,” she answered gayly. “This isn’t the first sol- 
dier I’ve carried. Don is a lightweight compared to some. 
Lie still, Don. If you say anether word, suggesting I’m a 
weakling, we may drop you here for the wild cat’s midnight 
meal.” 

The two strong young people lifted the stretcher with ease, 
and laughing at Don’s repeated protests, they descended the 
shorter, more sheltered path, followed by the dogs. The lan- 
tern swung from the end of one of the sturdy saplings, making 
a headlight to guide their steps. Don held the guns, his keen 
eyes alert for menacing shadows in the pine boughs. But old 
Zeke’s story of the wild cat lost its dramatic force when the 
lamps of Craggy Summit gleamed out through the clearing 
blackness, and led them with a surety that the upward path 
had not held. Twice on the way, Ben stopped to rest for 
Letty’s sake, but she denied all fatigue and urged him to go on. 

The soft snow fell from the weighted trees and powdered 
her yellow hair with brilliants; her long cape fluttered back 
over Don’s feet as if making an insistent claim to its former 
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place as a protection. Letty walked lightly with a steadiness 
and confidence that minimized her efforts, while Don watched 
her with increasing admiration and gratitude. 

* * * * 

“No other woman could have done it,” he explained to 
Edward Markham next day. “No other woman would have 
the same strength and courage. Nothing fazes Letty. Woods, 
wild cats, mountain storms—she didn’t mind any of them. 
I’ve never met a girl like Letty. She’s splendid—just splen- 
did.” 

Edward Markham looked up from his manuscript, a vague 
questioning look of suspicion in his eyes. “The mountains 
have always been her home,” he said. “She’s always been sure- 
footed, and her nerves are steady. Carrying a man on a 
stretcher is not such a great strain. You’re not as heavy as I 
should like to see you, Don. If Ben had fallen, you and Letty 
would not have had so easy a time bringing him in. I hope 
your leg is less painful to-day,” he added, with characteristic 
gentleness. 

“The pain is gone,” declared Don, as he looked down upon 
the swathed ankle that rested on a stool in front of him. 
“Letty bound it up and then sent for the doctor, and he con- 
fessed that he couldn’t have done a better job. Letty ought to 
be a surgeon, her touch is so light and skillful. I seem to give 
you all no end of trouble. Ben has gone to the village to hunt 
up some crutches for me so I can get around. He’s going to 
borrow them from the freight agent I believe, since no store in 
town sells them. Hate to be such a d—— nuisance. Ben 
wanted to work on his model this afternoon the worst way. 
Some day he’s going to invent something worth while and then 
we'll all be famous. I shall introduce his machines into Eng- 
land no matter what they are. Ben has brains, and if he keeps 
on working he’s sure to succeed, provided he doesn’t have a 
few more broken-legged friends slumping down on him to run 
their errands.” 

“Why, I am sure he was most pleased to serve you, Don. 
Ben has always been most unselfish and kind.” 

«x * * * 

If Ben had been present, his rugged honesty would have 
disclaimed this praise, for he felt that no generous impulse 
had urged him to hurry to town to borrow the crutches that 
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the old station agent had found lying, unmarked, amid his 
freight, fully ten years ago. 

Since that time the crutches had been considered one of 
the assets of the town. Their possession was governed by a 
simple, unwritten understanding. In case of accident, they 
were always available, but if the injury was permanent, the 
patient must send to the city to buy new ones, for the town 
crutches must be returned to the station agent with a package 
of tobacco, a pair of socks, a corncob pipe, or some other small 
offering, which was always accepted without thanks or com- 
ment. To store the crutches away and remember their where- 
abeuts deserved some slight recompense from the town. 

Ben knew the cupboard shelf where the crutches were 
concealed, and he determined to take them if the agent was 
absent. He could explain later on over the telephone. But 
could he explain his passionate haste? His mind was caught 
again in that merciless mist of introspection. How could he 
explain, even to himself, this odd, unnatural feeling of resent- 
ment towards Don’s helplessness, and his feverish desire to 
aid him, by artificial devices, to activity again? Why should 
he object to Letty’s caring for Don with all the professional 
skill of which she was capable? He loved Don. He had 
always loved him from his boyhood, and his affection had 
strengthened with the years. What capricious trick was his 
mind playing to force these unworthy exasperations upon him, 
when his nobler will seemed to repudiate them all? 

The crutches prevented Don from making so many de- 
mands upon Letty’s attention, but his invalidism seemed to 
have injected a pity or tenderness into their former intimate 
friendship, and Ben did not know how to interpret it, even 
though he had seen her, as a child, brooding over the broken 
little creatures of the woods. 

Ten days went by and the crutches were discarded. Ben 
spent almost all of his spare time in the shop, working desper- 
ately over his model. The importance of ultimate success 
had dwindled. He was seeking diversion from his own 
thoughts. He was trying to adjust his mind rather than the 
mechanism in front of him. He must learn to live through 
this interlude and face the facts as he saw them. “If Letty 
loved Don,” “if Don married Letty”’—the words were reiter- 
ated with soundless, maddening monotony. If Letty loved 
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Don, then he must ruthlessly destroy his own passion and 
steel himself to rejoice in their joy, even though the bright- 
ness of his own life was forever darkened. Why had he not 
been able to preserve his brotherly attitude? Why should 
the five years of their separation alter the old love? Why 
should such a short period of time transform their tranquil 
relationship? It was incredibly selfish not to prefer Letty’s 
happiness to his own. 

But the days of gloomy struggle ended unexpectedly. Don 
received a telegram from his father, more commanding than 
the letters that had gone before. Business affairs demanded 
Don’s immediate presence, so he told Letty that he would have 
to leave on the midnight train. As he went upstairs to pack 
his small army trunk, Zeke trailed after him to render what 
assistance he could, and Letty turned from the hall to the shop 
to tell Ben that Don was going home. 

“Are—are you very sorry, Midget?” Ben said, and though 
he tried to ask the question carelessly, he knew that he had 
failed. 

“Why, of course,” she answered in her old frank, childish 
way. “What is the matter with you and Don? Have you 
quarreled?” 

“Not a bit of it,” he said, and since the burden of Don’s 
presence was to be lifted, his tone had a natural, joyous sound. 
“But you see, Midget, I never lay eyes on you when he’s 
around. He doesn’t like it in here, he says the room is cold 
and that machines are too mathematical, and that I am always 
in a blue funk when I’m working—too grouchy to associate 
with. Perhaps he’s right, but you never seemed to mind, and 
I’ve needed your advice the worst way and you haven’t been 
here to give it to me.” 

She laughed that delighted laugh of long ago, so full of 
mischief and real merriment. “You Will never believe I’ve 
grown up, Ben,” she said. 

“Well, that’s where you are wrong, Midget,” and he bent 
closer over his work. “I keep on remembering and I want to 
forget.” 

“I wish you could forget some things, Ben. Though you 
were never wounded, the war has hurt you more than it has 
Don.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked. 
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“You are so sad,” she answered. “I think you are nearly 
always sad.” 

He was gladdened for the moment by the thought that she 
had noticed his past moods, and he was surprised that she 
should be so blind as to interpret them that way. 

“I am smiling now,” he said, “smiling because I have 
company.” 

“Then I'll stay a while.” And she sat down in the dusty 
swivel chair. “This chair squeaks just as it used to do when 
I was eight years old. Put a drop of oil on it, Ben. You can’t 
blame Don for not wanting to come in here. You won’t let me 
clean up, and this chair is the only one that’s safe to sit on. 
There’s that three-legged sofa full of nails and screws, and the 
electric motor is on grandmother’s rocker; and there’s your 
precious model on the table, and every drawer of our ancestral 
secretary full of wires, screws, and monkey wrenches. Don 
cares more for his comforts than you or I. I can always 
forget them.” 

“Something else to forget?” he questioned. 

“Comforts,” she answered promptly. “You and I don’t 
care so much about our comfort. I hope I'll never have to 
travel around the world like some women I’ve seen, hugging 
hot-water bottles and complaining about everything.” 

“Don is not like that,” Ben interposed loyally, for now 
that Letty seemed inclined to be critical, he could afford to be 
generous. 

“Don likes luxuries,” she insisted; “and he likes to have 
his own way. He’s well-fitted to be an English lord, and he 
will really enjoy having troops of servants and tenantry and 
the veneration of his neighborhood. You and I are more 
human, Ben.” 

Ben’s eyes glowed with real happiness; he leaned against 
the back of the broken sofa, his hands idle, his work forgotten. 

“Why, it’s human to want to lord it over people,” he said. 
“We're the inhuman ones if you come to that.” 

“Well, perhaps,” she agreed lightly, “or perhaps I’m the 
only inhuman one. You are hoping to make a fortune on your 
model, and then you'll have millions, while I expect to enjoy 
being a poverty-stricken hospital nurse all the days of my life.” 

“Do you?” he asked with strange intensity. “Do you 
really enjoy being poor, Midget?” 
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“Well, I’ve never been anything else and I’ve managed to 
love life.” 

“Wouldn’t you care for money?” 

“Perhaps, if I could build a sanitarium up here for the 
soldiers who have come out of the war with tuberculosis. It 
would be a wonderful place for a sanitarium, Ben, and I'll be 
head nurse. Please remember that, when you make your mil- 
lions. It would be less embarrassing to ask you to endow one 
than it would be to ask Don.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, he has money, or he will have bushels of it some 
“And I?” 

“You may and you mayn’t; and if you ever get it, it will 
be easier for you to give it away.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because—well, I’ve just told you. You don’t care so 
much for luxuries. You don’t even seem to know that the fire 
has gone out. Give me those old newspapers behind the desk 
and I'll build it up for you.” 

“The chimney smokes,” he said, as he gathered up the 
papers and knelt beside her on the hearth. “I think some of 
the bricks have fallen down. I must say that Craggy Summit 
looks as if it had been shot to pieces while we were all away.” 

“Oh, I know—I know. But we will manage somehow, 
Ben. I can make a little money now, and a little money goes 
a long way, as soon as we can till the fields again. We can 
manage somehow, Ben.” 

He took her hand in his, the lighted papers curled around 
the smoldering wood, and the backlog leaped into light. Ben’s 
plain face was illumined, while in his heart their flamed a 
sudden hope. She was planning for the future—a future in 
which Don seemed to have no place. 

“Of course we can manage,” he said. “And we may man- 
age with millions. I'd like to give you everything, Midget— 
sanitariums all over the State if you want them. Wait just a 
little while—just a little while.” And there was a passionate 
earnestness in his tone that she did not understand. 


day. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 











The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS IN HOLLAND. 


‘*-T“HE condition of Catholics in our country is so flourishing that 

people come from all over the world, from Austria, Hun- 
gary, England, Spain, Belgium, France, from everywhere, to study 
our organizations, which they admire, but which they cannot 
imitate.” These are the words of Archbishop Van de Wetering, 
of Utrecht, and they refer to those wonderful Catholic organiza- 
tions of Holland, which are, indeed, the admiration of the entire 
Catholic world. 

These organizations are of several kinds: those in the field 
of industry and commerce, those of the peasants, and others that 
are strictly professional. But membership in any particular one 
of these is determined not only by one’s work or calling, but also 
by one’s standing in society, which is divided, roughly speaking, 
into upper, lower, and middle classes. This twofold basis of mem- 
bership results in three forms of social organization. In the 
first place there is the social organization of workers belonging 
to the lower class of society. They are grouped in many sections, 
according to the nature of their work. As members of these 
various sections, they belong at the same time to the general 
social organization and so have a double affiliation: through their 
social status and through their work. Next, there is the social 
organization of the middle class, which also has a twofold basis, 
social and vocational, and whose members are engaged in industry 
and commerce. Thirdly, there is the social organization of manu- 
facturers and employers. This likewise contains various sections, 
each pertaining to a particular industry. The members of the vari- 
ous sections are members also of the general social organization. 

These twin associations, social and vocational, are all organ- 
ized on a diocesan basis, with local or regional branches in the 
principal cities and towns. Two of them, the Workers’ and the 
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Middle Class Associations, are united in an interdiocesan feder- 
ation covering the whole country. 

The purpose of the vocational organization is different from 
that of the general social organization. The chief aim of the 
former is to promote the material interests of the members ac- 
cording to Catholic principles of religion and morals, but its 
object is not directly religious or moral. The purpose of the 
social organization, on the other hand, is, primarily, to advance 
religious and moral interests, in social, commercial, and industrial 
life. The local directors of this organization are in constant and 
close touch with the clergy. The work of the organization in 
furthering the religious and spiritual good of its members is 
always supervised and directed by the local and general “ad- 
visers.” These are always priests, appointed by the bishops. 

The material interests of the members of these associations 
are secured by an efficiently organized system of trade councils, 
composed of employers and workers. Capital and labor are thus 
brought more and more into close coéperation, and united in op- 
posing everything that would weaken the right of private property. 

The Catholics of Holland constitute fully thirty-five per cent. 
of the total population. Organized so effectively on this conser- 
vative basis, they are able not only to secure their rights and ad- 
vance their interests, but also to hold in check Socialism and 
other radical tendencies. 


— 


ON THE CHURCH IN MEXICO. 


E everlasting vitality of the Catholic religion, “so often 

doomed to death but fated not to die,” is demonstrated par- 
ticularly in countries that have tried to eliminate Catholicism by 
legislation, or persecution, or both. At any given moment it is 
safe to say that some government or other is making prodigious 
efforts to uproot and to cast away the ancient religion. Indeed, 
in many countries, as in France, England, Ireland, and Poland, 
the attempt has been made not once, but periodically, for cen- 
turies. Just now, Mexico is disputing with Russia the questionable 
preéminence as a persecutor of Catholicism. The legal restric- 
tions and prohibitions affecting the Church are so many and so 
radical as to indicate that Mexico is attempting nothing less than 
the abolition of the Faith. A summary of them is given by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, in a recent number of The New Republic. 

“By the present Mexican Constitution the Church is forbid- 
den: to own real estate or mortgages on the same; to own church 
buildings or any other buildings; to possess invested funds or 
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other productive property; to maintain convents or nunneries; 
to conduct primary schools; to direct or administer charitable in- 
stitutions; to solicit funds for its support outside of church build- 
ings; to hold religious ceremonies outside of church buildings; to 
clothe its ministers with a garb indicative of their calling.” 

“Furthermore,” to quote Professor Ross’s summary, “min- 
isters of religion may not publicly criticize the fundamental laws, 
the authorities in particular, or the government in general. They 
may not vote, hold office, or assemble for political purposes. 
Clergymen may not inherit real property occupied by a religious 
association, or inherit from fellow-clergymen or from private in- 
dividuals not blood relatives. . . . No religious periodical may 
comment on political affairs. No studies carried on in theological 
seminaries may be credited in a State university. Official per- 
mission must be obtained before opening a new temple of wor- 
ship for public use, and the State legislature may determine the 
maximum number of ministers er religious creeds, according to 
the needs of the locality.” 

Professor Ross has not recounted all the prohibitions and he 
has abbreviated some of those he mentions. As an example of 
those he has abbreviated: “No periodical publication which . . . 
is of a religious character shall comment upon any political 
affairs of the nation, nor publish any information regarding the 
acts of the country, or of private individuals in so far as the latter 
have to do with public affairs.” As an example of those omitted: 
“Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any religious creed 
in Mexico.” And “No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the 
infraction of any of the preceding provisions.” And most com- 
prehensive of all is Article 130, IV.: “The law recognizes no 
juridical personality in the religious institutions known as 
Churches.” This one might well have been permitted to stand 
for all. It means, to all intents and purposes, that the Church is 
outlawed. It is dangerously close to the original Roman edict 
of the European Nero, Non licet esse vos, “You are not per- 
mitted to exist.” Yet, in spite of all these smothering restrictions, 
the framers of the Mexican Constitution had the effrontery to insert 
the clause: “Congress shall not enact any law establishing, or 
forbidding, any religion whatsoever.” 

It is curious to note, in passing, that Professor Ross, after 
enumerating these paralyzing violations of the national liberty 
of man, seems to have no feeling of indignation. He certainly 
has no word of reproach. Rather he mildly apologizes for the 
tyrants. His only comment is: “From this bristling array of 
prohibitions, one may safely deduce that Mexico has been the 
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theater of a prolonged and desperate struggle between Church and 
State,” though he does admit, that “at first blush, the Catholie 
Church, which has the allegiance of at least ninety-five per cent. 
of Mexican adults, seems to be hounded and persecuted by the 
State.” Only “at first blush”? And only “seems”? The total 
absence of the power of just indignation is again manifest when, 
after narrating that, “in order to destroy in their ignorant, rustic 
followers every vestige of superstitious regard for things eccle- 
siastical, the revolutionary generals purposely had their soldiers, 
along with their female camp-followers, eat, drink, gamble, and 
sleep in the churches,” the professor only remarks, suavely, that 
“when the peon noted that no fire fell from heaven to punish 
the sacrilege, he concluded that the priest had been deceiving 
him.” However, the obviously studied indifference of Dr. Ross to 
abuses and tyrannies and crimes against religion and liberty is of 
no moment to Catholics. We have become accustomed to the 
fact that our American “liberals” (!) blow hot and cold, furiously 
hot when the Bolsheviki are attacked, cold when Christians are 
persecuted. 

Of more interest and importance is the fact that, in spite of 
all killing restrictions, the Church in Mexico does not die. Pro- 
fessor Ross, unsympathetic as he is, admits the fact. “Since the 
fighting ended, the Church has been receiving some of the ground 
lost. In West Central Mexico, you might imagine yourself in 
Ecuador or Peru. In Morelia, the church bells begin ringing 
about five o’clock in the morning, and for the next hour and a half 
there is not five minutes of quiet. In Guadalajara there are said 
to be at least half a dozen nunneries and Mexico City harbors 
several, though such houses have been forbidden for sixty-five 
years. In the northern States of Mexico, the Church confines 
herself to secondary education, but in the States of Puebla, Micho- 
acan, and Jalisco, she has her primary schools, although the law 
forbids them. There are signs, nevertheless, that the Mexican 
Church is moribund. . . . Of late, however, the Church has been 
pulling herself together.” 

There is an old story of an American who, hearing a guide in 
Westminster Abbey say that the Duke of Wellington was buried 
beneath so many tons of cement, so many tons of granite pedestal, 
so many tons of bronze statue, answered, “I guess you’ve got him 
down all right!” The Mexican legislators probably thought they 
had the Catholic Church down. But there is a difference between 
the Duke of Wellington and the Church. The Church does not 
remain dead and buried. She always rises again, for the Church 
is the Body of Christ. 











Editorial Comment. 


ONTROVERSY in religion is doubtless deplorable, but ap- 
parently inevitable. Only one thing can make it tolerable— 

fair play. Controversy is like warfare. Perhaps it cannot be 
abolished, but it can be regulated, so as to lessen, if not to elim- 
inate, sheer savagery. “All’s fair in war,” is 
a lying maxim. Perhaps controversy might Controversy 
better be likened to a duel. There are and 
rules and traditions of chivalry, governing Fair-Play. 
duels. However, a true knight needs no rules. 
He will not, for example, poison the point of his sword. Even in 
the brutish business which has survived the duel, prize fighting, 
there are “rules of the ring.” And the spectators of prize-fights, 
coarse-grained though they be, will madly protest if the rules be 
broken. Professional wrestling is more cruel than fighting with 
the fists. But even wrestlers do not bite off one another’s ears, 
or gouge out one another’s eyes. It would seem, therefore, only 
fair to demand that theologians, who engage in the sport, or the 
battle, of controversy, should follow the rules. 


DUT Dean Inge, in the April number of The Atlantic Monthly, 
writing on “Catholic Church and Anglo-Saxon Mind,” forgets 
all the rules. He ignores all chivalry. He disdains all courtesy. 
He is no gladiator, no knight, no soldier, no sportsman. His tac- 
tics are shameless. He “calls names.” When 
his supply of opprobrious and contemptuous Dean Inge’s 
words is exhausted, he invents more. He Method. 
makes insinuations. He maligns the dead. 
He indulges in invidious comparisons. He uses epithets as argu- 
ments. His entire paper is filled with sweeping statements, pro- 
posed with no more authority than his ipse dizit. Some of the 
statements may be half true; many of them are entirely untrue; 
but, true or untrue, they are all presented with the same assump- 
tion of finality. He gives the reader no means of checking up the 
multitudinous accusations he makes. He will not condescend to 
mention his authorities. Apparently he has no authorities. 


E have said that he “calls names.” He asserts and repeats 
that the Catholic Church is a “political autocracy,” a “for- 
midable militant organization,” an “autocratic empire,” a “power- 
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ful solvent of state loyalty.” He compares Catholics with Bol- 
sheviki, for he says, “The Catholic Church is an ‘International,’ 
like the conspiracy of the Communists.” Whenever he speaks of 
the Church, he reiterates the phrases “military order,” “militar- 
ism,” “conquering empire.” He speaks contemptuously of “cel- 
ibate priests and monks,” and calls them “janissaries.” He refers 
to Catholic worship as “magic and miracle” and “wonder-working 
sacraments.” He calls the sacrament of penance an “anodyne.” 

He says that “every true Catholic is only con- 


Epithets ditionally a patriot.” He makes the amazing 
for accusation that no Catholic priest can be a 
Arguments. gentleman, and the still more outrageous 


statement that Catholicism is “imposture.” 

His method is to make random accusations, and, without 
stopping to substantiate them, to hurry on to more accusations. 
In ten pages he piles up more broad generalizations than could be 
proven, or disproven, in ten volumes. But he is not concerned 
with proof. He is as much addicted to vituperation and as 
haughtily indifferent to proof as a fishwife at Billingsgate, or a 
truckman in a traffic jam. 


FTER all this, with almost unbelievable innocence, he con- 

cludes that while “chivalry is an integral part of the Protes- 
tant religion,” it is “hardly compatible with Catholicism.” While 
ignoring the Christian code of conduct in controversy, he naively 
affirms that the “Catholic priest cannot be trusted to observe the 
code.” Constantly forgetting the manners of a gentleman, he 
blandly says that “the Catholic priest, qua Catholic priest is not a 
gentleman.” 

The Atlantic Monthly not infrequently admits to its pages 
articles that are meant to be, and that are, funny. But we do not 
remember to have found previously, in the Atlantic, or elsewhere, 
so precious a gem of humor as the Dean’s lament that a priest is 
not and by the nature of the case cannot be a gentleman. It is 
doubly delicious because it is spoken so solemnly, and in such a 
context. 


T is also amusing, perhaps in a more moderate degree, to read 
the Dean’s idea of the virtues of the English people, that is, of 
the English Protestant people. He explains that “toward the 
making of their religion, a large ingredient was supplied by the 
ethical ideal of the North, which is very different from the ideal 
of the South.” Then he continues: “The week-day religion of 
the ‘Goth’ [sometimes he calls the English and other members of 
the Germanic family “Goths” and “Nordics,” in a brave attempt to 
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escape the offensive word “Teutons”] is an ideal of valor and 
honor, of truthfulness and fair dealing—this type, perhaps we 
may venture to say, is seen at its best in the character of the 
English or American gentleman.” (Let us be thankful for the 
inclusion of “American,” though there linger a suspicion that it 
was thrown in ad captandum.) “The one unpardonable sin in 
England is to be a ‘Cad,’ that is to fall short in courage, personal 
honor, self-respect, truthfulness, generosity, and fair dealing. 
These are the qualities which havermade the English race re- 
spected in the world.” It is gratifying to know that the English 
race is respected in the world. Sometimes, when reading French, 
and German, and Italian, and Spanish, and even some American 
papers, we have been tempted to fear that the English are properly 
esteemed only by the English. We confess that our confidence 
in certain English virtues, notably “fair play,” 

fluctuated slightly while we were reading The 

Dean Inge’s article. But it is reassuring to be English 
informed that all the world admits honesty, Gentleman. 

and truthfulness, and generosity, and the 

rest, to be peculiarly English virtues. Still we cannot help won- 
dering which of the “Nordic” virtues Dean Inge is displaying 
most conspicuously in his article on “Catholic Church and Anglo- 
Saxon Mind.” Is it truthfulness, or generosity, or fair dealing, 
or is it the combination of all in “the northern ideal of chivalry”? 

If it be reassuring to us to be reminded of the English virtues, 
how comforting it must be to the Dean, and to all Englishmen, 
to know that they are “to the manner born”; that their birth- 
right includes a special guarantee of truthfulness, and valor, and 
honor, and all the rest of the brilliant catalogue. How painful 
to the Englishman must be the very thought that he might have 
been born where these virtues are not practiced, perhaps not even 
esteemed. “He might have been a Russian, a Cossack, or a Prus- 
sian, or yet I-tal-i-an. But it’s greatly to his credit, for he himself 
hath said it, that he is an Englishman.” 

As for us, we have been fortunate enough to meet gentlemen 
even from other nations than England. There are gentlemen 
everywhere. And we are sufficiently catholic to esteem a French 
gentleman, or a Spanish gentleman, or an Italian gentleman, a 
Turkish gentleman, or a Chinese gentleman, as well as an English 
gentleman. A gentleman is a gentleman wherever you find him. 





OW the main argument of Dean Inge’s paper is that since an 
Englishman is by nature valiant and honorable, truthful, 
fair dealing, and chivalrous, he simply cannot be a Catholic. He 
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declares that “all who have had dealings with Roman Catholics 
must recognize the wide divergence from the chivalric ideal which 
they display. Accordingly, I agree with Professor George San- 
tayana .. . that ‘the Englishman can never be a Catholic . . . if 
he likes to call himself one, it is a masquerade, a fad, like a 
thousand others. He may go over to Rome, as he might abscond 
for a year and live in Japan with a Japanese wife.’” Which of 
these two crimes—becoming a Catholic, or absconding and marry- 
ing a pagan wife for a year—is the worse offense against the code 
of an English gentleman, Dean Inge does not state. But evidently 
we are to infer that there is a certain parity between the two. 

Of course, in England, as elsewhere, men do become Cath- 
olics. Even English gentlemen become Catholics. But in the proc- 
ess of becoming Catholic they degenerate. Santayana says so, and 
Inge quotes him with approbation: “If he is converted really, and 
becomes a Catholic at heart, he is no longer the man he was.” 


AKE Newman, for example. We had always thought that he 
was a gentleman, after as well as before his conversion. Kings- 
ley, indeed, alleged that Newman was untruthful, or disingenuous. 
But, in the judgment of the whole world, Kingsley and his accusa- 
tions were annihilated in that utterly sincere, 
Was soul-searching, soul-revealing document, the 
Newman Apologia. Furthermore, Newman lived under 
No Gentleman? the eyes of Englishmen for half a century 
after his conversion to Catholicism. When 
he died, all England and the whole world had been converted to 
him, as genuinely as he had been converted to the Church. His 
reputation was quite secure—securus judicat orbis terrarum. But 
now Newman is dead, and it is safe to abuse him. Dean Inge 
may say what Kingsley said, and escape Kingsley’s fate. “Kings- 
ley,” he explains, “bungled his attack on Newman’s truthfulness 
and put himself in the wrong; but Kingsley had a sort of ‘horse- 
sense’ that there was something radically amiss, from his point of 
view, which was that of an English gentleman, in the opera- 
tions of Newman’s mind. As another English critic said, ‘After 
reading Newman I lose all power of distinguishing fact from 
fiction.’ ” 

There is only one word to characterize this kind of contro- 
versy, the strong old Nordic word “nasty.” ‘The ethics of a man 
who descends to such an insinuation are beneath the ethics of a 
plug-ugly in the prize ring. The bruiser would not hit a man 
when he is down. Dean Inge kicks a man when he is dead. 
Worse still, after virtually calling Newman a liar, he says most 
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unctuously, “Yet Newman was an honorable man, who would 
never have stooped to the tortuousness of many Roman eccle- 
siastics.” There is the poison on the point of the rapier. No fine 
Italian hand, even in medieval days, could work more skillfully, 
more stealthily than this modern English gentleman, who so 
abhors all that is stealthy. Some people on this side of the At- 
lantic are still wondering why Hilaire Belloc did not answer Dean 
Inge before returning to England. There is the reason. Belloc 
could answer and overwhelm the Dean. But then Belloc might 
die; and when he died, the Dean could safely call him a liar and 
an honorable man. 


OT only priests and Roman ecclesiastics are untruthful and 
unfair, but the Catholic laity cannot be relied upon to do 

justice. The Dean says so: “A Roman Catholic, tried by a Prot- 
estant jury would be secure of even-handed justice; but in Aus- 
tralia, I am told, it is very difficult to get a 
conviction against a Roman Catholic, when Justice, 
any of his co-religionists are in the jury box. Catholic and 
This one example will illustrate the differ- Protestant. 
ence of ethical standard.” The Dean rather 
carelessly glides away from the antithesis he apparently started to 
make. He commenced by saying that Catholics get even-handed 
justice from a Protestant jury. Logically, since he is proving the 
“difference of ethical standard,” we might have expected him to 
make the contrasting statement: “Protestants cannot get even- 
handed justice from a Catholic jury.” But perhaps when he got 
into the middle of his sentence, he had the grace to remember 
Ireland, where Protestants living in the Catholic South are sure 
of justice, and Catholics living in the Protestant North are almost 
equally sure of injustice. So he adroitly goes farther away from 
home for his illustration. Indeed, he goes all the way to Aus- 
tralia, where few can follow him. He can make a statement about 
Australia, 12,000 miles away, as safely as he can make a state- 
ment about Newman thirty years dead. But if Dean Inge will 
come to this country, we will take him to courts in New York City 
and Boston and Chicago, where Protestants and Jews and Cath- 
olics get equal justice from juries that may happen to be pre- 
dominantly or entirely Catholic. And we will take him to over- 
whelmingly Protestant sections, like Birmingham, Alabama, where 
“to kill a Catholic priest is the same as to kill a nigger”—that is, 
nothing—in the judgment of a totally Protestant jury; and to. 
hundreds of places in Georgia, Alabama, northern Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri—exclusively Protestant—where a Cath- 
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olic has about as much chance of justice as an Irish Catholic 
Republican in a shipyard at Belfast. 

Incidentally, we recommend to the Dean the statement in the 
most English of all authorities, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which, speaking of Newman’s trial in the Achilli case, says that 
“Protestant feeling ran very high . . . and criminal proceedings 
against Newman resulted in an acknowledged gross miscarriage 
of justice.” 


ERHAPS, after all that we have said, it will seem absurd to 
take any part of Dean Inge’s article seriously. He deals in 
epithets, and epithets are not arguments. He makes reckless 
statements and abhors proofs. But one group of his asseverations, 
which we have already quoted, affords us the 

Underestimating opportunity of reminding his readers, or ours, 
an of a very important fundamental principle of 

Antagonist. controversy. Every controversialist should 

try to understand the full strength of the fact, 
or the system, or the institution, that he is opposing; just as every 
general should try to discover the full strength of the enemy, just 
as every statesman, at least in war-time, should spare no endeavor 
to calculate rightly the resources of the opposing nation. 

Now when Dean Inge, or anyone else, repeatedly asseverates 
that the Catholic Church is “the last survivor of political autoc- 
racies,” that it is a “machine,” that it obtains its results by “adroit- 
ness” and “propaganda” and “military discipline,” he is as much 
in the dark as Pontius Pilate was when Jesus spoke to him of a 
“kingdom not of this world.” We shall not stop here to prove 
that the Catholic Church is not a “machine.” At fhis moment we 
wish simply to inform our opponents that if they think the 
Church to be only a machine, they underestimate the institution 
they are attacking. A machine, as a machine, is a dead thing. 
Unless there be power within it and through it, a machine is only 
so much metal, destined to become quickly so much junk. A 
dynamo in an Edison Electric Power House is a machine. And a 
French steam shovel abandoned, from the time of De Lesseps, in 
a swamp at Panama is likewise a machine. But there is a differ- 
ence. It would be well for the antagonists of Catholicism to con- 
centrate upon that difference. The Catholic Church may be a 
machine, but it is not rusting in a swamp. If it were, Dean Inge 
wouldn’t need to write articles about it. Our enemies should 
study our life rather than our mechanism. If they are going to 
destroy us, they had better first know us. We give them this 
advice gratuitously, though perhaps we are playing into their 
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hands by so doing. So long as they underestimate us, we can 
laugh at them. If ever they stop bamboozling themselves by call- 
ing us a “machine,” and come to discover that there is some 
power in the old machine, then we may have to fear them. If 
they ever go the full distance and discover whence comes the 
Power, we shall no longer fear them, and they will no longer 
fear us. 


OW we will volunteer another bit of information to the enemy, 
even though that may seem to be treason. Dean Inge says: 
“There is only one thing against Catholicism—it is an imposture; 
and there is only one thing in its favor—it works.” Now, dear 
old Dean, you should know that impostures 


do not work. Or if they work, they work Does 
briefly. They come and they go. The big Imposture 
problem is to explain how the Catholic Church Work? 


keeps on going, permanently. We shall not, 

here and now, attempt to convey to your reluctant mind the solu- 
tion of that problem. That would take us into theology, and we 
fear that in that realm you would feel uncomfortable. We re- 
main in the sphere of history or even of what you have called 
“horse-sense.” So we repeat: Impostures don’t go on forever. 
The Catholic Church goes on forever. Therefore—but you should 
remember how to conclude a syllogism. 


OW just one more word about “the code.” If Dean Inge will 
pardon us for presuming to instruct him upon a matter of 

which we should know nothing—since we are not an English 
gentleman—the code demands that when you praise an opponent, 
you should praise him simply and sincerely. 
You must not be an “Indian giver.” There The Dean 
must be no strings to your compliments. an 
Least of all must you pay your antagonist “Indian Giver.” 
a compliment merely to make more effective 
an insult. You must not throw him a bouquet with a rock in it. 
If you swing incense before him, you must not hit him on the 
nose with the censer. As the English say so conclusively, “It 
isn’t done, old chap, it simply isn’t done!” But, oddly enough, 
Dean Inge again forgets the code. He throws us a compliment, 
but always with a concealed brickbat. For example, he says: 
“Catholicism is a religion of the human sort. It is in touch with 
human nature at almost all points.” That sounds well, but be- 
ware the brickbat—“at almost all points, and especially with those 
deep-rooted racial habits of thought and belief which are dis- 
credited by modern culture.” We almost thought he was going 
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to admit that we are human. But we find that we are human 
only in that sense in which modern culture has discredited what 
is human. 

Again: “Catholicism gives expression to the mystery and 
pathos of human life. In moments of grief and anguish when 
the soul craves comfort . . . the Church is at hand.” Now there 
also is apparently a sweet bouquet. But a viper is concealed 
among the flowers—‘“the Church is at hand with her well tried 
anodynes.” He commenced as if he would say, “The Church 
is at hand to administer divine consolation.” But no, it seems 
she offers only an opiate. 

And yet again: “Soldiers in the field noticed how much more 
direct and effectual was the influence of the Roman priests over 
the average soldier than that of the Protestant ministers.” For 
the moment the Dean takes our right hand in his—but he slaps us 
in the face with his left; for he continues: “I have myself handed 
over to the charge of Anglo-Catholic priests cases where the pa- 
tient was struggling in vain against a degrading vice.” Presum- 
ably he retained for his own ministrations the more stalwart char- 
acters. Plainly, the sentence is a slur at us, and at “Anglo-Cath- 
olic” priests who use our methods. But in this case we shall ob- 
stinately consider the slur as a compliment. If we can handle 
cases of degrading vice, and the Dean’s religion cannot, then we 
have at least that much more chance of being the religion of the 
One Who came to call the sinners, and not the just, to repentance. 


UT in this particular instance, the Dean goes too far. He is 
“hoist with his own petard.” He says: “Their methods 
{those of the Anglo-Catholic priests] would be in part such as I 
could not conscientiously use myself; but they would be more 
likely to effect a cure.” 
A Question Here is strange ethics, indeed! And 
in Ethics. from one whose code is so superior! Let us 
suppose that a patient comes to a regular 
medical practitioner. The doctor cannot handle his case. So he 
sends him to a quack! The quack may be more likely to cure 
him. But does the end justify the means? May the doctor send 
a patient to submit to methods that he “could not conscientiously 
use?” Suppose, furthermore, that he so strongly disapproves of 
the quack’s methods, that he does not hesitate to say that they 
are “imposture.” May he suggest that the patient submit to im- 
posture, and “hand him over” to the impostor? And may he do 
so if his code is one of “valor and honor, of truthfulness and fair 
dealing”? 
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TDEFORE we part company with Dean Inge, let us thank him 

for having settled one very pressing American problem, the 
problem of the lawlessness that has ensued upon the passing of 
the Volstead act. It seems that bootlegging and rum-running, 
home-brew and the private still, are caused 


fundamentally by the Protestant English ele- One 
ment in character. The Dean says so, in effect. Problem 
“The Englishman is reasonable and law-abid- Solved. 


ing enough if he is approached in the right 

way, but if he is told that anything is verboten, whether it be to 
wear a chasuble or to drink a glass of beer, his first impulse is to 
go and do it. This is not the stuff out of which real Catholics 
are made.” There is more truth in this than the Dean’s readers 
in The Atlantic Monthly will readily admit. Doing a thing because 
it is forbidden, is decidedly not the stuff out of which real Cath- 
olics are made. If that impulse were carried out logically and 
completely, we should have sheer anarchy. We are glad to have 
so eminent an authority on record as saying that, if anarchy 
comes, the real Catholics will not be to blame. 


UT to conclude: Dean Inge labors through some five or six 
thousand words to prove that an Englishman cannot be a 
Catholic. He never once adverts to the fact, indeed he seems 
utterly to forget the fact, that for a thousand years, all English- 
men were Catholics. Yet he is aware that the 
history of England did not commence with A Curious 
the “Reformation.” _He says, “The Northern Oversight. 
Europeans built up a system of worship and 
theology which suited their dawning national consciousness, as 
Catholicism suited the very different mentality of the Mediter- 
ranean race. .. . Toward the making of their religion, a large 
ingredient was supplied by the ethical ideal of the North which is 
very different from the ethical ideal of the South.” Now when 
the “national consciousness of England was dawning,” and for 
centuries afterwards, England was Catholic, and the “system of 
worship and theology which they built up” included the Mass, 
the sacraments, belief in miracles, devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and even loyalty to the Pope. In other words, it was not 
only Catholic, but “Roman” Catholic, from the time of Benedict 
and Augustine, in the fifth century, until the time of Martin 
Luther and Elizabeth in the sixteenth century. If the Dean were 
a better historian, he might be a better prophet. If he looks back, 
he will see that England was Catholic. Then he could look ahead 
and see that England will be Catholic. 
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Recent Events. 


CATHOLICS AND FASCISTI IN ITALY. 


At the annual congress of the Italian Partito Popolare—the 
so-called Catholic Party—which was held last month at Turin, 
Don Sturzo, the leader, in an effort to find a mean between the 
conflicting tendencies in his party, proposed a resolution giving 
conditional support to the Fascisti. Mussolini thereupon demanded 
that the party make its position plain by taking a definite stand 
against him or for him. The four Catholic members of the 
Cabinet then offered to resign. A few days later the Catholic 
parliamentary group passed a resolution of loyalty to the Fascisti 
Government, expressing approval of its policy, particularly with 
regard to religious affairs, but declined to break completely with 
its own party. Mussolini then accepted the resignations pre- 
viously handed to him by the Catholic ministers. As was indi- 
cated in the March number of this magazine, the real issue between 
the Fascisti and the Catholic Party is electoral reform. The 
Partito Popolare, by joining the opposition forces, could overthrow 
the present Cabinet. It owes its strength entirely to the present 
system of proportional representation, which, naturally, it wants 
to see retained. The Fascisti, on the other hand, who command 
a majority, but not a big enough majority to dominate all the 
other parties taken together, want to introduce a system whereby 
the party obtaining the largest number of votes is to hold three- 
fourths of the seats in the Chamber. This reform, Don Sturzo, 
leader of the Partito Popolare, refuses to accept. It is over this 
reform that the break has come between the two parties. 


Two Views or MUSSOLINI. 


Two opposing views of the Italian premier have recently ap- 
peared in the press: one expressed by August Bellanca, member 
of the national executive board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and director of the union’s bank recently 
opened in New York, who has just returned from a year’s travel in 
Italy; and the other expressed by Julius H. Barnes, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, also but recently 
returned from Europe. Mr. Bellanca said: 


Italy to-day is under the military control of Premier Musso- 
lini and the powers for whom he is working, but the mental 
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or spiritual control of the movement over the people is weak. 
Conformity is obtained at the pistol point. And the pistols are 
carried by well paid men who carry them largely because they 
are well paid. The “Black Shirts,” as they are called, are about 
the only people in Italy to-day who are getting decent living 
wages. 


Declaring that the Fascisti leaders are turncoats, Mr. Bellanca 
continues: 


Mussolini himself a few years ago was deported from Switzer- 
land when he made a public demonstration of tramping on the 
Crucifix. He wrote violently against the Roman Catholic 
Church. Yet for political expediency he recently presented the 
Pope the famous heretic Chigi library of Rome, which contained 
the secret reports, researches, and documents of anti-Catholic 
organizations and movements. 


And so on. This, of course, is at variance with the notion prev- 
alent in this country that Mussolini is a popular hero. 

Mr. Barnes, on the other hand, is very laudatory in his ap- 
praisal of the Italian leader: 


Italy is the most promising spot, I think, on the Mediterranean. 
Throughout that country we found every indisputable evidence 
of a new spirit, of a new determination and a new hope. That 
is largely due to the interest in Mussolini. There is a universal 
trust in the man. My first impression of him is that he is not 
liable to be swayed by agitation or change of views, and he 
is determined by a course that is sound and safe. 

He is constantly improving Government service. He is ap- 
proaching the major problems of putting the railroads back into 
private hands. He is cutting off unnecessary personnel. Mus- 
solini is without question a great man. To-day he is the one 
real living force, not only in Italy, but in all of Europe, and the 
conversion of that man with his strength and his following to 
the principles of the so-called capitalistic system that we believe 
in is the most extraordinary encouragement to us who want to 
see and hear sound and sane economics put in play. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


The fifth Pan-American Congress, which opened at Santiago, 


Chile, 


on March 25th, held its last plenary session on May 3d. 


Foremost among the questions brought before the Congress were: 








(1) organization of the Pan-American Union on the basis of a 
formal agreement; (2) consideration of measures tending toward 
a closer association of the republics of North and South America; 
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(3) consideration of means to give a wider application to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in disputes between the American nations; (4) 
reduction and limitation of military and naval expenses on a just 
and practical basis. The Congress closed, according to the New 
York Globe correspondent, “with no outstanding accomplishments 
to its credit. The really live issues failed of solution, or were 
passed on to the next conference. The attempt to reduce arma- 
ments was a complete failure. The committee report presented 
by Ambassador Fletcher does not indicate any concrete program 
on this vital subject. Instead, it leaves this question to the po- 
litical leaders of the A. B. C. nations (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) to 
use for campaign purposes.” 


THE NEw MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Two vacancies in the ranks of the “Forty Immortals” were 
filled on April 18th. The successful candidates were Charles C. A. 
Jonnart and the Rev. Henri Bremond, both Catholics. Charles 
Celestin Auguste Jonnart, long a member of the Senate and a 
member of numerous Cabinets, is now Ambassador at the Vatican. 
He was born in the Department of Pas-de-Calais in 1857 and has 
had a distinguished career as a statesman and diplomat. Pére 
Bremond was born in Aix-en-Provence and ordained priest in 
1892. He is the author of numerous works on religious topics, 
the best-known being L’Histoire du Sentiment Religieux en France. 


W. H. Mattock Diep a CaTHOLICc. 

The London Tablet (April 28, 1923) is authority for the state- 
ment that the late Mr. W. H. Mallock “did not, after all, die out 
of the Church; for shortly before his death he received conditional 
baptism at the hands of a priest, and he lies in the Catholic por- 
tion of the cemetery at Wincanton, in which town he died [April 
2d} while on an Easter visit to his sister.” Mallock was born at 
Cockington Court, Devonshire, England, in 1849. He was edu- 
cated privately, and at Balliol College, Oxford. The author of 
many volumes of fiction, controversy, and poetry, he is best known 
by his books on religion and economics. “Is Life Worth Living,” 
published in 1879, led many Catholics to believe that the brilliant 
author would not be long in joining the Catholic Church. Com- 
menting on this volume and the expectations raised by it, The 
Tablet (April 14, 1923) says: “All preconceptions about the 
Church, Mr. Mallock writes, must be swept away, and he promises 
honest inquirers an unlooked-for change of view. Biblical crit- 
icism he finds mortal to Protestantism; ‘but let us turn to Cathol- 
icism and we shall see that the whole case is different.’ And so 
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with other things. Cogent and clearly stated, the objective case 
.for the Catholic Church is set out in words that made many hope 
at the time that interior conviction and full acceptance would fol- 
low as the author’s reward.” 


THE PrIpE oF PEACHAM. 


Ambassador George Harvey, speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Royal Society of St. George, in London, April 23d, had 
much to say of his native state, Vermont, and his native township, 
Peacham: “My proud little native State of Vermont . . . serene 
in her consciousness of virtually undiluted ancestral stock. Not 
less than ninety per cent. of her entire population are directly 
descended from the adventurous sons and daughters of this king- 
dom.” Evidently, Mr. Harvey has not visited his native State for 
a long time. Thirty-five per cent. of the population of Vermont 
at present are of non-English origin or descent. And ninety thou- 
sand, or about twenty-five per cent., of her inhabitants are Cath- 
olics. Mr. Harvey continues: “Can any of your counties boast less 
alloy? If so, I point to you my native township (Peacham), which 
contains no man, woman, or child of other than English blood— 
not one.” Of this latter statement, John Richter, a native Ger- 
man, who has kept a store in Peacham for twenty-one years, says, 
with much significance in the adverb: “George is talking through 
his hat again.” However, Mr. Harvey, by his remarks, has suc- 
ceeded in raising Peacham, Vt., to the dubious dignity of Bun- 
combe County, N. C. 


AN EMINENT WoMAN OF Gop. 

During the past month the newspapers have devoted much 
space on the front pages and in the editorial columns to the list 
of twelve women designated by the National League of Women 
Voters as having been foremost in advancing the culture of the 
country. But none of these articles, none of these editorials, has 
the eloquence, the heroic ring, the thrill, that is contained in this 
little dispatch hidden away in a corner of an inside page—a dis- 
patch from Honolulu, dated April 16th: “Sister Bonaventura, 
eighty, died here Saturday. She was one of the party of the first 
Franciscan Sisters, who arrived here forty years ago. She was in 
the Molokai leper service. She was born in Syracuse, N. Y. Her 
name was Agnes Carrier.” 


JANSENIST CHURCH ABOLISHES CLERICAL CELIBACY. 
The rigoristic tradition of Jansenism has evidently undergone 
a great change in what is still left of the Jansenist Church in Hol- 
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land. The Metropolitan of Utrecht and his two suffragans of 
Haarlem and Deventer have issued a pastoral letter in which the 
law of clerical celibacy is declared suspended, and the Jansenist 
priests are accordingly permitted to marry. The Jansenist Church 
in Holland numbers about 6,000 members, with 26 churches and 
27 priests. 

THe New EcyptTian CONSTITUTION. 

King Fuad signed the new Constitution of Egypt on April 
29th. According to this document, the country is a sovereign 
state, free and independent. Succession to the throne shall be 
hereditary in the family of Mohammed Ali. The official religion 
shall be the Islamic, and the official language Arabic. Compul- 
sory elementary education of both sexes shall be provided free of 
charge in public schools. The title of the king shall not be de- 
cided upon, until Egypt’s rights in the Sudan have been deter- 
mined. In view of the position of Field Marshal Allenby, British 
High Commissioner in Egypt and the Sudan, it is interesting to see 
that the Constitution declares all powers shall emanate from the 
nation. The legislative power is vested in the king, the senate, 
and the chamber. But only the king and chamber shall have the 
right to create and increase taxes. The king may return any bill 
to the parliament for reconsideration. If it is then approved by 
two-thirds of the members of each house, it shall become law. 
The king has the power to dissolve the chamber and to nominate 
and dismiss ministers. He can also nominate and dismiss diplo- 
matic representatives on the proposal of the minister of foreign 
affairs. 

RECENT BEATIFICATIONS. 

Three times during the past month the Holy City has wit- 
nessed the solemn and impressive ceremony of Beatification. On 
Sunday, April 29th, Sister Teresa of the Holy Child Jesus (“The 
Little Flower,” Scur Thérése of Lisieux), a Carmelite nun, who 
died September 30, 1897, only twenty-six years ago, was pro- 
claimed Blessed. On Ascension Thursday, May 10th, Venerable 
Michel Garicoits, founder of the Congregation of the Priests of 
the Sacred Heart, was beatified. And on Sunday, May 13th, Ven- 
erable Robert Cardinal Bellarmine (born October 4, 1542; died 
September 17, 1621), of the Society of Jesus, was raised to the 
altar as Blessed Robert Bellarmine. 


May 15, 1923. 
































Our Contributors. 


The educational career of JosepH J. REILLY, PH.D. (“Newman as 
a Controversialist’”), both as student and teacher, is surely a rebuke to 
those who attempt to acquire learning too hastily, or who permit 
natural ability to take the place of solid training. After graduating 
at Holy Cross College, he continued his studies for one year at Columbia 
University, another year at Fordham Law School, then four years more 
at Columbia, and two years at the Graduate School of Yale. He has 
taught at Fordham, the College of the City of New York, Yale College, 
and the Sheffield Scientific School. He holds the degrees of M.A. (Co- 
lumbia) and Ph.D. (Sheffield). Withal, he has not permitted much 
learning to weigh him down, for as our readers are aware, his style 
is facile, graceful, sprightly. 

Rutu Woops (“The Cruiskeen”) makes her residence in San Fran- 
cisco. But, as our readers will detect, she knows her Ireland as though 
she had been born there. “The Cruiskeen” is Miss Woods’s introduc- 
tion to our readers, and to us. We confess, we were very much taken 
with this story. If our readers also enjoy it, we hope they will be 
kind enough to tell us. Other delights from the pen of Miss Woods 
may be in store for them. 

Rev. JoHN E.uuior Ross, of the Paulist Fathers (“A Study in Num- 
bers”), though still a young man, has many good books to his credit: 
Consumers and Wage-Earners; Christian Ethics; Innocence and Ig- 
norance; The Right to Work; Sanctity and Social Service; Indulgences 
as a Social Factor in the Middle Ages. His special field, as is obvious 
from these titles, is Sociology and Ethics. His writings are always a 
stimulant—sometimes, perhaps, an irritant—to the intellect, and fre- 
quently a goad to the conscience. 


BLANCHE Mary KELLY, Litt.D. (“The Old Priest”), whose exquisite 
poems are always eagerly looked for, is also an essayist of high merit. 
Following her valuable work on the Catholic Encyclopedia (1907- 
1922), she became, in October, 1922, Associate Professor of English and 
Assistant Librarian at the College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 
City. 

RIGHT REVEREND JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. (“Imagination”), Auxiliary 
Bishop of Salford, is, as most of our readers are aware, one of the 
famous family that gave seven out of eight brothers to the priesthood 
and all three sisters to the convent. He is the author of some twelve 
or thirteen volumes, all written in the vivid, picturesque, and always 
interesting style that characterizes the present article. 

“EDWARD JoDRELL” (“Vignettes of Mexico”) is the pen-name of a 
writer whose contributions, usually dealing with Mexico, have fre- 
quently appeared in these pages. The present paper, we are sure, will 
be found interesting for its intimate sketches of Mexican life. 
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Stster Mary Mapeteva, of the Sisters of Holy Cross (“The 
Light”), whose poems have often graced these pages during the past 
seven or eight years, is a distinguished prose-writer as well. Our 
readers will recall with pleasure her fine study of “The Prose of Francis 
Thompson,” which appeared in our January number. 

Epwarp INGRAM WATKIN, M.A. (“A Puritan Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart”), is a graduate of New College, Oxford. He was converted to 
the Catholic Faith while studying there. He writes for THe CaTHOLIc 
Wortp and for various English periodicals, usually on mystical sub- 
jects, and contributed a valuable chapter to God and the Supernatural, 
edited by Father Cuthbert. He is the author of Some Thoughts on 
Catholic Apologetics and The Philosophy of Mysticism. Lest these 
titles might cause our readers to believe otherwise, we may say that 
Mr. Watkin is married and has three children. 

Rev. Epwarp F. Garescué, S.J. (“A Visit”), requires no introduc- 
tion. He is the well-known Sodality editor of The Queen’s Work, 
whose many writings, both in prose and in verse, have achieved a wide 
and well-deserved popularity. 

Rev. Hersert E. CaLnan, D.D. (“To the Unknown God”), makes his 
bow to CatHoiic Wor.p readers in the present issue, though he is no 
stranger to those who are acquainted with the Catholic periodicals of 
England. Not many articles like the present one will be needed to 
make him equally well-known in this country. 

Mrs. AGNES Brapy McGuire (“The Nineteen Hundreds”), if Fall 
River tradition speak truth, was born with a pen between her fingers. 
It was natural, therefore, that, at a tender age, she should become editor 
of the Trinity College Record, and, later, a contributor to THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp. Since condescending to matrimony she has disappointed a 
wide circle of admirers in the quantity of her writing, though never in 
its quality. Without for a moment questioning that a “woman’s place 
is in the home,” we feel that this woman’s place must also be in our 
pages, and we shall try to see to it that she appears here more fre- 
quently. 

Mrs. EstHER WAGGAMAN NEIL. (“Letty of Craggy Summit”) con- 
tinues to hold our attention and pique our curiosity by her delightfully 
woven story. On reading the present installment we scurried back to a 
previous number to see whether Ben really could marry Letty in case 
Don shouldn’t marry her. 

















Mew Books. 


THE BIOLOGY OF DEATH. By Raymond Pearl. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

WHAT SHALL WE BECOME AFTER DEATH? By Abbé Moreux. 

Translated by J. F. Scholfield. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co. $1.75. 

DO THE DEAD LIVE? By Paul Heuzé. London: John Murray. 5s. 

These three books all treat of death, but in very different 
ways. The first is a scientific treatise written from a purely mate- 
rialistic point of view. “Living things... are essentially only phys- 
ico-chemical machines of extraordinary complexity ...only ame- 
nable to and activated in accordance with physical and chemical 
laws and principles”; or, again, “evolution is a purely mechanical 
process instead of being an intelligent one.” And we even meet with 
a phrase like “an omnipotent spook,” which betrays the general 
bias of the work. Well, those who are familiar with the walks of 
science know that this is “only pretty Fanny’s way,” and others 
are very unlikely to open the book. Why does anyone die? The 
unicellular organism is immortal, bar accidents. Death is the 
price which the multicellular organism, the metazoan, has to pay 
fora body. Why must he payit? Recent researches have shown 
that even somatic cells are potentially immortal and may be culti- 
vated apparently forever in vitro. Apparently there must be some 
disadvantageous interaction between the cells of the body to cause 
death. The discussion of this matter is of great interest, and the 
latter part of the book, devoted to the consideration of expectation 
of life and such matters, will be of much value to those interested 
in insurance problems. 

The second book appears under an extraordinarily misleading 
title. Being unfamiliar with the name of the author, we took it 
to be a work of pious meditations on the future state, and our sur- 
prise may be imagined when we found ourselves reading what is 
(we use these adjectives advisedly) a profoundly interesting and 
exceedingly valuable treatise De Anima. The author is well 
abreast of the problems of physics and modern views thereon, and 
it is from this standpoint that he discusses the soul, its immortal- 
ity, and the nature of the resurrection body. He shows us how mod- 
ern theories as to the intimate and ultimate constitution of matter 
have put entirely out of court the old mechanistic explanation of 
both living and non-living things. The admirable manner in which 
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he does this might be commended to biologists, like the writer of 
the first-named book, who indulge themselves in much wider ideas 
as to the bearings of chemistry and physics on their subject, than 
do chemists and physicists, who, after all, are the persons who 
count in this matter. From this the author passes to the con- 
sideration of space—our space, which is of a three-dimensional 
order, and Hyperspace, which is, he thinks, at least four-dimen- 
sional. This part of the book is of the highest interest, for it is 
the first really successful attempt to make the bearings of this 
matter on physics, not to say on metaphysics, clear to an or- 
dinarily intelligent reader. No philosophical student can afford 
to neglect this important book, and no library of philosophy will 
be complete without it. We commend it to the careful considera- 
tion of our readers. 

The third book, also a translation from the French and free 
from the abundant misprints which are the one flaw in the last- 
mentioned work, consists of a series of letters detailing the 
author’s interviews with various men and women interested in the 
subject of spiritism, though by no means all spiritists. The book 
will be of interest to persons studying this form of human aber- 
ration, which is now making such progress everywhere, and no- 
where more than amongst ourselves. The writer is evidently un- 
aware that the Goligher Circle fraud has been fully exposed, and 
one wonders whether the suicide of its chief reporter, Dr. Craw- 
ford, was due to his discovery of the barefaced imposition of 
which he had been made the victim. 


THE FOOL. A Play in Four Acts. By Channing Pollock. New 

York: Brentano’s. $1.50. 

Whatever else may be said of The Fool, it has conclusively 
proved that the average citizen is not only ready but eager for a 
religious message. There is no doubt in our mind that Mr. Pol- 
lock wrote it with sincere conviction; and that is why, despite its 
theatricality and its exaggerations, it has struck a responsive 
chord in so many hearts. Its success on Broadway has been the 
phenomenon of the season. 

The ever fecund theme of the idealist who struggles to realize 
his ideal is personified in The Fool by the young clergyman whose 
sermons, directed against the millionaire profiteers of a fashion- 
able church, lose him not only his curacy but his fiancée. His 
radical settlement of a miner’s strike next costs him a high- 
salaried position with a capitalist friend, and he retires to his own 
little Mission House in the slums, where, misunderstood by rich 
and poor, the miraculous cure of Mary Margaret, a little lame girl, 
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comes just in time to save him from a threatening mob and to 
make a crashing curtain for Act III. At the close the Fool—the 
man who is trying to live like Christ—is seen watching the Christ- 
mas star with Mary Margaret. He has sent his former sweetheart 
back to nurse her broken-down debauchee of a husband. “I won- 
der,” says the rich father of the dying reprobate to the Fool, “if 
you’re the failure, after all.” 

It is a pity that, with a great theme and an honest purpose, Mr. 
Pollock has not written a great play. It is also a pity that the 
Christlike gesture on the stage is almost invariably that of being 
an “easy mark,” for the discriminating charity of Our Lord is a 
salient point of the Gospels. But if the crudities of The Fool may 
grate upon the more sensitive, it is molded of time-honored and 
well-seasoned dramatic material; and while one reads of the type 
of entertainment that is now disgracing the Parisian theaters, and 
shudders that the lowest dregs of Yiddish literature are permitted 
to pollute our own stage, it is wholesome to remember that the 
soundest financial success of the season contains such lines as 
these: 

Love isn’t all. Not the love you mean. You said, “Take me 
and we'll both forget.” Could we have forgotten promises un- 
kept, faith disappointed, aspirations unrealized? No, my dear, 
love isn’t all; nor even happiness. There’s something bigger, 
and better and more important, and that something is—Duty! 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. Edited by R. W. Livingstone. New 

York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

This book is one of a series designed to promote an interest 
in ancient Greece and its literature. The essays are by specialists 
in their respective subjects, and endeavor to show how much the 
modern world is indebted to classic Greece in religion, philosophy, 
mathematics and astronomy, natural science, biology, medicine, 
literature, history, political economy, the fine arts and architec- 
ture. There is an introductory essay by Dr. Gilbert Murray on 
“The Value of Greece to the Future of the World,” which presents 
the claims of Greece upon our respect and admiration in the cool 
and dispassionate tone of a man who has too many reasons on 
his side to need the aid of rhetoric and eloquence. 

As we should expect in a book of this kind, the writers are 
sometimes tempted by their fervor into exaggerations and special 
pleading. Thus, the Rev. W. R. Inge, the popular Dean of St. 
Paul’s, to whom the subject of religion was assigned, seems to 
think that Catholic mysticism was a Greek development. The 
dean writes less like a man with Christian beliefs than like a man 
with certain smart opinions about Christianity. Men do not die 
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for opinions: they do die for their beliefs. The dean’s paper 
would be more interesting if he had only learned the simple fact 
that all forms of religion must in the nature of things be much 
alike in many of their externals. Worship is worship, whether 
of God or demon. The dean ought to be given the task of proving 
the existence of Greek influences upon St. Teresa and St. Catherine 
of Siena. 

The essay on philosophy, by J. Burnet, is far more enlighten- 
ing than the dean’s on the good offices performed by Greek culture 
in favor of Christianity. He brings out clearly, and perhaps un- 
consciously, the providential part played by ancient Greece in pre- 
paring the mind of the world for the acceptance of Christianity. 
The Romans paved the roads for the feet of the Apostles bearing 
Christ’s message to the ends of the earth. The Greeks paved the 
way into the minds and hearts of men. 

The book as a whole is an arsenal of valuable material for 
the propagandist. The curious information contained in the pa- 
pers on medicine and the sciences will be engrossing to the gen- 
eral reader. The struggling amateur, moreover, will find here 
stimulation and encouragement. The only reason for regret is 
that the specialists chosen for this interesting symposium were 
taken from the class which has least knowledge and respect in 
whatever pertains to the history and spirit of the Catholic Church. 


HISTOIRE DES ARTS. By Louis Gillet. Vol. XI. of Histoire de 
la Nation Frangaise, edited by Gabriel Hanotaux. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

While there is no dearth of modern historical works which 
treat of the arts of France, the present volume merits attention 
because of the fact that it is not another technical handbook, 
which aims to give a more or less complete account of a definite 
field of investigation, but a work of much wider appeal, a spirited 
narrative setting forth the artistic glory of France in language 
both eloquent and concise, and at the same time surveying fields 
which until a few decades ago were unknown and unexplored. 
Beginning with the prehistoric painters of the caves of Southern 
France and the builders of the dolmens and megalithic sanc- 
tuaries, and passing in review the accomplishments of Celts, Roman 
Gauls, immigrant Greeks and Christians, watching the Carolin- 
gians build churches after Asiatic plans, observing the monks of 
Cluny, tracing the evolution of Gothic art, recording the rise of 
numberless towns and castles, the coming of the Renaissance, the 
Baroque, the Rococo, and finally viewing the art of France as it 
was yesterday, with its Post-Impressionism and Cubism, and as 
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it is to-day, with its face set to accomplish the rebuilding of the 
ruins of war with an artistry and genius that may equal the 
artistry of Versailles and the genius displayed in the cathedrals— 
such is the scope of the book, with visions of golden ages in France 
in the past and a new golden age in the future. The illustrations 
by René Piot, which consist almost entirely of large and rough pen- 
and-ink sketches, might have been reduced in size so as to bring 
them more into conformity with the printed type. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SUPERCONSCIOUS. By Philo Laos 

Mills. Washington, D. C.: The National Capital Press. $1.00. 

Dr. Mills’s excellent pamphlet covers a lot of ground in its 
eighty-four pages. He considers the various extraordinary or 
supernatural phenomena which are common in the history and 
experience of the saints—their power over matter and spirit, their 
wonderful intuitions, their mystic ardors, which impress them- 
selves even on their flesh. These he contrasts with the abnormal 
or pathological conditions observed in psychics, trance-mediums, 
or hysterical subjects. Dr. Mills shows that there is a fundamen- 
tal difference and ineradicable distinction between the states of 
one class of subjects and the other. The saints live and think on 
planes immeasurably above the unfortunate creatures to whom 
some unbelieving scientists would wish to compare them. He en- 
counters spiritualism in the course of his studies, and punctures 
likewise that most mischievous fad, pointing out with Sir William 
Barrett that spiritualism is not by any means spirituality. 


JOSEPH CONRAD—HIS ROMANTIC REALISM. By Ruth M. 

Stauffer. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $2.50. 

Miss Stauffer takes Mr. Conrad with deadly seriousness, 
which is not surprising when we consider that all critics (and, we 
suspect, Mr. Conrad himself) take him that same way. Miss 
Stauffer begins by discussing the meaning of romantic realism and 
its application to Joseph Conrad. The romanticist, she finds, 
“constructs through his imagination and an instinctive perception 
of the fitness of things; a realist, through his observation and his 
reason.” Mr. Conrad is a romantic realist because “he aims to 
translate into the medium of fiction life as it actually is,” which, 
like all definitions that concern those glibly talked-of things, 
romanticism and realism, is conspicuous for its inadequacy. Miss 
Stauffer next discusses romantic realism in Conrad’s method of 
plot construction, in his character development, and in his use of 
setting, concluding with an excellent and understanding chapter 
on “The Spirit of Conrad.” This little book would have given Miss 
Stauffer a freer hand had she declined to limit her study to 
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“romantic realism” and decided to discuss the Anglo-Pole from 
broader aspects. Unconfined, her critical bent would have gone 
further and achieved more. As it is, her thesis hampers her, and 
it is when she gets away from it that she is at her best. An ex- 
cellent and exhaustive bibliography is appended, which includes 
articles on Conrad published in THe CaTHOoLIC WorLpD: “A Master 
of Language” (March, 1911) and “The Short Stories of Joseph 
Conrad” (May, 1919). 


APOLOGETICS AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By the Most Rev. 
M. Sheehan, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. Part I., 1s. 6d. 
Part IL., 3s. 

“A two years’ course of religious instruction for schools and 
colleges” is the modest purpose ciaimed for the composition of 
this compendiam. Part I. condenses within 140 pages treatises 
on themes usually comprised within the scope of the science of 
Apologetics, namely, the existence of God, the human soul, re- 
vealed religion, the divinity of Christ, the Catholic Church. Part 
II. expounds within the brief limit of 250 pages the Catholic doc- 
trines dealt with in the science of dogmatic theology, namely, the 
triune God, creation, the Incarnation and Redemption, divine 
grace and the sacraments, and The Last Things. This enumera- 
tion indicates the wide range of subjects touched upon in so short 
a space—truly multum in parvo. But let not the reader get the 
impression that here is a popular, superficial, and perhaps wholly 
unsatisfying epitome of religious instruction! On the contrary, 
he will find here, epitomized and expressed in lucid English, the 
latest and best results of theological science on the principles and 
doctrines of supernatural religion. No one could fail to profit by 
a perusal of this valuable compendium; and teachers of religion 
in high schools, colleges, and summer schools would find it an 
excellent textbook. The price is extremely cheap, considering the 
almost prohibitive cost of some Catholic publications. 


CATHOLIC RITUAL AND TRADITION. By Rev. Francis H. 
Prime, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25. 
Here is a small book with a high apologetic value. It is based 

on Father Bridgett’s The Ritual of the New Testament, published 

some fifty years ago. Father Prime has presented, with incon- 
trovertible arguments from Scripture and from reason, the case 
for the use of ritual in the worship of God, and has given a lu- 
minous exposition of the necessity for a living Tradition to supple- 
ment and explain the Bible. Even baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, two sacraments which most Protestants accept, are only 
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briefly mentioned in the New Testament. There are no details 
whatever about how these sacraments were to be administered, 
for “the New Testament was certainly written for well-informed 
readers, conversant with the events it relates. It therefore omits 
much that would have been superfluous to narrate—God has in- 
spired, not indeed a riddle, but a document which requires a key.” 
That key is Tradition; the living teaching of an infallible Church. 


A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK. By W.H. Hudson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This is the last book by the now famous and recently deceased 
English naturalist, whose struggle for recognition and a living is 
in itself as interesting as anything he ever wrote. In the brief 
introduction by his friend, Edward Garnett, which recounts this 
story, Hudson’s powers are thus aptly described: “Hudson, in 
his nature books, like a surgeon who gives sight, restores spiritual 
vision to the victims of civilization”; although “spiritual,” in this 
case, is not by any means to be interpreted as “supernatural,” since 
Hudson is entirely, as he calls himself, “the evolutionary natural- 
ist.” “He catches, so to say,” Garnett adds, “the very breath of 
changing wind and weather, and crosshatches his diverse picture 
with a network of human associations.” While it is in just this 
regard that Hudson most signally fails, having seemingly no con- 
ception of the really spiritual in man, nevertheless the constant 
reference which he makes to humankind in his observations of 
nature is one of the real charms of his work. In spite of certain 
disagreeable comments on an Italian saint, and various other little 
slips that jar on Catholic taste, Hudson’s work can be recom- 
mended to the mature reader for its range of thought and its keen 
observation of nature afield, of plant, tree, insect, bird, and wild 
beast, of the wind and the stars. He has the faculty of thinking 
aloud a thousand and one of the thoughts that everyday people 
ponder over by themselves. It is a pity that he lacks a foundation 
of Christian philosophy to give his interpretations spiritual value. 


SAINT IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. By Rev. John Hungerford Pol- 
len, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

To present St. Ignatius as an imitator of Christ is the object 
of this short biography, written to commemorate the tercentenary 
of his canonization. Throughout his admirably clear, succinct 
narrative, Father Pollen traces the expression of the spirit of 
Christ in the record of the saint’s life, in the character of the 
spiritual exercises, and in the aims and purposes of the society 
he founded. He stresses the tenderness, no less than the strength, 
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of St. Ignatius’s personality, which, reflected in the ideals of his 
order, caused St. Francis Xavier to declare: “The Company of 
Jesus ought to be called the company of love and of conformity of 
souls.” Father Pollen is a notable authority on his subject. His 
memoir supplements, for the general reader, Francis Thompson’s 
vivid picturing of El Santo and his companions with a definitive 
account of their special mission in the service of the Church. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By R. O. Hughes. 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon. $1.60. 

As the title would suggest, this volume covers a tremendous 
field, a field so tremendous, in fact, that a minutely divided and 
subdivided, but well coérdinated, table of contents covers ten full 
pages. The material may be roughly grouped under the general 
headings: America’s school system, her standards, her industrial 
life, her government, and her foreign relations. Under each head 
a myriad of problems arise. The author’s plan is to state condi- 
tions as they are, discover the reasons for such conditions, and to 
determine what should be done about them. Necessarily this 
diagnosis and prognosis is superficial, but sufficient, perhaps, to 
stimulate individual thought. The book was written for use in 
secondary schools, and for this reason its elementary subject mat- 
ter and simplicity of presentation are points in its favor. It is 
calculated to appeal to the interests of the average high school stu- 
dent. The volume is profusely illustrated; this adds to its general 
attractiveness as a textbook. To stimulate further thought on 
the subjects discussed, there appears, at the end of each paragraph 
or two, a group of pertinent questions. One point not to be 
omitted is the author’s fairness. In all discussions he is exceed- 
ingly unprejudiced and clear in his views. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD. By Philip Gibbs. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

The appearance, since the war, of the famous British journal- 
ist, Sir Philip Gibbs, in the réle of novelist has surprised the lit- 
erary world in general, although to Catholics who read his pre- 
war story, Beauty and Nick, this angle of Sir Philip’s powers is 
already happily familiar. Although not writing distinctively as a 
Catholic, Sir Philip, nevertheless, preserves the Catholic tone at all 
times; and this is particularly true, in the present case, in his 
presentation of the character of Bertram Pollard, in whom the 
Irish Catholic strain plays a vital part as a safeguard against car- 
nal temptations. 

As a mere story, this novel holds the reader’s interest from 
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the first chapter, presenting a group of highly engaging characters 
moving through situations of gripping drama, pathos, and tragedy, 
against the vast background of the torn Europe of the present 
hour, sweeping from London and Dublin, across France to Mos- 
cow, Petrograd, and the famine regions of the Volga. But the 
book has a greater value than that of an entertaining story. It is 
a living document from the pen of one of the world’s best trained 
and most acute public observers. It will reveal to thousands, in a 
clear focus, and in a conclusive manner, which a mere recital of 
facts and figures could never achieve, the fearful condition of mod- 
ern Europe, and the terrible need of man to bestir himself to save 
civilization from complete disintegration. 


A YEAR’S THOUGHTS. Collected from the Writings of Father 
William Doyle, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. 

This very valuable spiritual collection, like the eagerly read 
Life of Father Doyle, is the work of Professor Alfred O’Rahilly. 
Few recent biographies of priests or religious have met with as 
great favor as the account of the brave young Jesuit who exempli- 
fied, both in his life and death, the ideals of the society to which 
he belonged. Hence, the issuing of thts helpful and discriminat- 
ing series of selections will be received with delight by the many 
who read Father Doyle’s Life. The reflections on the Way of the 
Cross are among the best we have ever come across, and we hope 
they will be published in pamphlet form. 


CLASSICS OF THE SOUL’S QUEST. By Rev. R. E. Welsh. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

Non-Catholic readers of a serious turn of mind will no doubt 
find this book, by the Protestant Professor of Apologetics at Pres- 
byterian College, McGill University, pleasing and even profitable; 
it is full of good thought and suggestion. But to the Catholic 
reader it brings nothing new in its dissertations on St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, Dante’s Divine Comedy, the Imitation of 4 Kempis, 
and so on, although the pages devoted to such evangelical charac- 
ters as John Wesley, Bunyan, and William Law are at times in- 
teresting. The purpose of Dr. Welsh’s book is to expound the 
writing of some of the great classics of the world’s religious lit- 
erature, and it accomplishes this in a readable manner. Our faith 
in the author is shaken, however, when we discover him ranking a 
work like Tolstoy’s Confessions along with the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, and when, furthermore, we find him criticizing Tolstoy 
for his method of “private interpretation,” a method on which, 
contradictorily, the whole religious system of Dr. Weish himself 
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is founded! Although the book has not a few misconceptions of 
Catholic thought, it is written in a spirit notably free of bias. As 
a comprehensive study of a given work, the chapter on Pater’s 
Marius the Epicurean is the best in the book. 


ESSAYS AT LARGE. By Solomon Eagle (J. C. Squire). New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

In this volume, which the editor of the London Mercury has 
presented us, there are many readable papers, for the author has a 
keen intellect, and can play with things and ideas most entertain- 
ingly. In some of the essays he is not as brilliant as in others; in 
some he depends upon his talent to make a dull theme less dull; 
in many there is a seeming lack of color-tone and full warmth of 
sympathy which one likes to find in the familiar essay. But this 
is to cavil. And the blemishes in the present volume almost 
escape the observation of even the not too easily satisfied. Quite 
a delight it is to read, for example, “Rejected Contributions,” and 


to discover afresh the obvious fact that the unpublished opera of 
an unsuccessful author are very well known to the entire world— 
of editors. And how reassuring it is to have Mr. Squire offer us 
that paper “On Being Somebody Else.” After a glimpse at it one 


is quite willing to agree that being oneself is not so disagreeable 
as one is oftentimes tempted to believe. But there are many good 
things in this book—which is only another way of saying that Mr. 
Squire, sometimes yclept Solomon Eagle, is a brilliant scholar and 
an essayist who must be reckoned among England’s best. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. By Nicholas 
A. Weber. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education 
Press. Vol. II. 

Hilaire Belloc has written a book on the thesis: “The Church 
is Europe and Europe is the Church.” No historian can write of 
Europe and ignore the Church; even if he does not admit Belloc’s 
thesis, even if he is antagonistic to the Church, he must agree that 
she holds a unique place in the world’s affairs. Dr. Weber has 
prepared a history which gives the Church her proper setting in 
the drama of world events. 

This second volume—the first appeared some years ago— 
starts with the Reformation and comes down to the present day, 
that is, to the conferences in Washington and Genoa and the ac- 
cession of Pope Pius XI. It includes an enlightening chapter on 
“New Movements,” such as Socialism and Feminism. While the 
book is a “general” history, it touches only incidentally upon the 
United States, except for a section giving a brief history of the 
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Church in America. There are chapters dealing with Japan and 
Latin America. 

Dr. Weber is associate professor of history at the Catholic 
University of America, and his book is primarily a textbook for 
high schools and colleges, but it will repay anyone interested in 
history to read it. An analytical table of contents summarizes 
the volume. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography, which 
includes historical novels dealing with the period. Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, has contributed an 
introduction. 


THE A B C’S OF BUSINESS. By Henry S. McKee. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Of the many books that have come forth from the abiding- 
places of business to combat the fallacies and half-truths of the 
radicals, this little work is better than the average. It takes the 
course of patient enlightenment, not that of denunciation. It does 
not profess to be a systematic or well-rounded treatise in elemen- 
tary economics, and it is not. The author is at his best in dealing 
with money, banking, crises and depressions, and international 
trade. In treating of wages and the distribution of wealth gener- 
ally, he fails to recognize that there are moral obligations to be 
considered. The notions, all too prevalent, that economic forces 
are beyond the control of men and that enlightened self-interest 
on the part of the individual is the only safe guide for society in 
things economic, seem to dominate the author’s thought. This is 
not only inadmissible ethically; it is poor economics. 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD. Edited by F. S. Marvin. 

New York: Oxford University Press. $4.20. 

Though primarily addressed to dwellers in Europe, and par- 
ticularly to the inhabitants of Great Britain, there are few parts 
of this very interesting book which cannot be read with interest 
and profit on this side of the Atlantic. This is especially true, 
perhaps, of the section on “Master and Man in the Tropics,” by 
Sir Sydney Olivier, which, besides much that relates to a wider 
geographical sphere than would appear from its title, contains a 
vigorous and salutary attack on the prevalent psychological heresy 
of behaviorism. Again, the article on the Far East, with its search- 
ing inquiry into Chinese and Japanese conditions by one familiar 
with those lands, is naturally of prime importance to those of us 
who have to contemplate the countries across the Pacific Ocean. 
Europe and Islam to the man in the street make a far-off topic of 
little interest, but no serious student of modern politics can feel 
indifferent to a problem which may at almost any moment become 
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of first-class importance to the whole civilized world. Here an at- 
tempt is made to show how far Moslemism is separated from mere 
heathenism, with which it is confused by so many, and how near 
it approaches to Christianity—nearer, in some of its manifesta- 
tions, than most people would imagine. 

It is certainly a vivid illustration of the fact that man must 
have a religion, to learn that Islam is rapidly increasing by con- 
versions in England. Protestantism is breaking up before our 
eyes, and for want of knowledge of anything better, the ignorant 
make sail to this port. We have only one complaint to make about 
this book, and that is the absence of an index, which, in a work 
full of facts, is quite essential. 


VIRGIL AND HIS MEANING TO THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. By 

J. W. Mackail. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. 

Grant Showerman’s study of Horace, in the “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome” series, recently noticed in these pages, is now 
followed by a volume on Virgil by Professor Mackail, formerly 
professor of poetry at Oxford. His essay is distinctly in the field 
of the philosophy of literature. The great French critic, Brune- 
tiére, somewhere formulated the theory that there is, as a distinct 
entity, a European literature, of which various national literatures 
are but partial expressions, and which they have combined to 
create. And, furthermore, it may be said, just as the life of the 
spirit in man is one and universal, just as civilization is one single 
process of which the civilization of this or that epoch or country 
or nation is but a phase, so is there a world-literature, or, more 
exactly, a world-movement in literature, of which Latin poetry is 
one of the greatest incarnations, and to which Virgil, as the 
greatest of the Latin poets, has contributed a notable impulse. To 
determine the source, to gauge the degree, and to appreciate the 
results of that impulse, is the purpose of Professor Mackail’s 
essay. 

After an introductory chapter in which his purpose is set 
forth, he first analyzes Virgil’s environment, and, more briefly, too 
briefly in fact, the poetic heritage to which he succeeded. Ennius, 
for instance, is barely mentioned, and Nzvius, to whom, as Pro- 
fessor Mackail has said in another work, Virgil owed immense 
obligations, is not mentioned. Then follow a chapter of biograph- 
ical data, a chapter on the Eclogues, one on the Georgics, and four 
on the Z4ineid. The concluding chapters deal with Virgil’s fame 
and influence both in the medieval and the modern world, and 
with the Virgilian hexameter. There are a few brief notes, a fair 
bibliography, but no index. Professor Mackail’s name will be a 
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sufficient guarantee to all who are acquainted with his other writ- 
ings—and what classicist is not?—for the soundness of the views 
and the charm of the manner in this little study. 


PAPAUTE ET CHRETIENTE SOUS BENOIT XV. By Georges 

Goyau. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

Georges Goyau is one of a fine group of French Catholic 
laymen who are convinced that it is only the spiritual appeal which 
can raise the moral tone of his nation. He has just added to his 
long list of earnest studies a tribute to Pope Benedict XV. which 
is at the same time a history of the Church’s recent advance 
toward the position of world leadership which she seemed for a 
time to have lost. He reviews the great war Pope’s noble stand 
throughout the conflict, his generous attitude toward the Greek 
Church and the Protestant sects, his efforts toward the formation 
of a Society of Nations, which in the Pope’s own words, from his 
Encyclical of May 28, 1920, is sure of zealous support from the 
Church, itself “the perfect model of a universal society, possessing, 
by its very organization and its institutions, a marvelous force for 
uniting men.” The concluding chapters, although not even hinted 
at in the title, give considerably more definite information concern- 
ing the life and work of Benedict’s successor than the earlier part 
of the book furnishes about Benedict himself. In the opinion of 
M. Georges Goyau, Pius XI., the most learned and at the same time 
the most sanguine and vigorous of recent Popes, came at the de- 
cisive moment to push the cause of culture against the encroach- 
ing spirit of utilitarianism. 


THE LIFE OF ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. By Tommaso Gallarati- 
Scotti. Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 

As the war recedes, interest revives in old, forgotten, far-off 
things and battles long ago. Modernism had become an antiquity; 
ages had passed since it was done to death and buried. It is to be 
expected, however, that it will lift its head once more, for error 
has many lives. This Life of Fogazzaro, while an act of piety to a 
dead friend, is also a manifesto of the old modernism, and so it 
speedily found its way to the Index of Prohibited Books. The 
reason is not far to seek; it gives a very sympathetic account of 
Fogazzaro, his ideas and his literary labors. Now few can be in- 
sensible to Fogazzaro’s attractive qualities—his sincerity, his ear- 
nestness, his keen and eager ardor for the betterment of the world, 
the religiousness of his highly emotional nature. All will realize 
his many fine gifts as a writer and novelist. But as a reformer of 
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the Church and her theology, he was not fitted to shine. He had 
the qualifications of a tyro, with pretensions more than pontifical. 
He had the impatience and intolerance of every impractical ideal- 
ist. His affairs of the heart gave him an experience which he 
utilized unsparingly in his novels, but which rob him of authority 
as a religious teacher and reformer. In these réles it is impossible 
to take him quite seriously. He was like the poor girl in the poem, 
an innocent soul, but far astray. One wishes he had been better 
guided, and closes the book with a sigh and a prayer for his soul. 





THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE. By L. Allen Harker. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

This story is worth reading for its glimpses of a post-war 
England, and also for its delightful young hero—the deus ex 
machina of the tale—a self-assertive youth of strong character 
who comes on in the first chapter at the age of four months. It is 
not, however, a child’s story; and though quite entertaining, is not 
up to the standard set by previous works from the same author. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. Edited by G. A. Baitsell. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. 

This series of lectures, delivered before the Sigma Xi Chapter 
of Yale University, is the sequel to a previous course noticed in 
these pages. It treats of the evolution of man, not merely biolog- 
ically, but socially also; the addresses are somewhat unequal, but 
they contain much information and thought, and may be com- 
mended to the attention of the scholar, though they are hardly 
likely to attract or hold the general reader. 

Restricting our notice to the sections dealing with the mind, 
we must say that the author of the lecture on the nervous system, 
perhaps because of limitations imposed upon him, gives a very 
materialistic view, for where his attention is not focused on the 
9,200,000,000 cells which make up the gray matter of the brain, it 
is fixed on the sex-glands, “the center around which the family is 
built up.” This last, in the sense intended, is no more true than 
the following statement, that “from this soil have sprung the affec- 
tions, chivalry, the poetry of love, and all that vast array of lit- 
erary and artistic accomplishment that has as its theme man and 
woman.” Yet the writer of those lines is, in the end, obliged to 
admit with Vesalius (1543): “How the brain performs its func- 
tions in imagination, in reasoning, in thinking, and in memory, I 
can form no opinion.” Nor could any other man, before or since. 

The next article, “Evolution of Intelligence,” by the president 
of the university, in many ways the most interesting of the series, 
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is somewhat of a corrective, for it candidly admits that experimen- 
talists generally have failed to discern anything like reasoning 
powers in animals—in fact, that anything comparable with human 
powers of inference or of abstraction or of generalization is “very, 
very slight.” Yet even here, we are told that the doctrines of 
Christianity are undergoing daily, and must undergo constant, 
change “to accommodate them to the needs of the life and thought 
of our time.” In other words, there is no objective truth in reli- 
gious matters! 


AGAINST THE GRAIN. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by John 

Howard. New York: Lieber & Lewis. $3.00. 

THE CATHEDRAL. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated by Clara 

Bell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A realist until his death, Huysmans’s entire outlook and in- 
spiration changed with a visit to the Trappist monastery at Is- 
signy in 1895. Until then, existence implied the pandering to 
senses made over-sensitive by excess. To this A Rebours (Against 
the Grain) bears significant witness. The young Duc Jean des 
Esseintes, last scion of an exhausted race, dissipated his vitality 
to the point of exhaustion. Companionless, he then retired to a 
secluded house in Fontenay-aux-Roses, there to surround himself 
with artistic perfection of an exotic nature. The greatest pictures 
of Gustave Moreau hung upon the walls. There were, in addi- 
tion, fantastic engravings of Luyken, and the strange visions of 
Odilon Redon. Even these formed but an admirable complement 
to the subtle color schemes of walls and draperies. In the opinion 
of des Esseintes, the pleasures of sight and hearing were not more 
important than those of smell. For hours at a time he would play 
symphonies of exhausting sweetness by blending odors confined 
in vials of rare perfume. But his sensual experiments would often 
end with such a cry as: “Take pity, O Lord, on the Christian who 
doubts, on the skeptic who desires to believe, on the convict of 
life who embarks alone in the night beneath a sky no longer lit 
by the consoling beacons of an ancient faith.” 

Huysmans followed his stay at Issigny and his subsequent 
conversion with The Cathedral, a complete revocation of the senti- 
ments in A Rebours. Des Esseintes, the one-time profligate, 
known now as Durtal, has become convinced of the existence of an 
all-powerful God, but the philosophic discovery lacks all sweet- 
ness. Nor is any unction to be gained from the exhortations and 
dissertations of his holy companions. Nevertheless, he removes 
with them from Paris to Chartres. There he suddenly becomes 
alive to and thoroughly sympathetic with the beauty of the Cathe- 
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dral of Notre Dame. Durtal gains from the symbolism of archi- 
tecture what he cannot learn from the less stirring double entendre 
of color and jewels. The more he studies the great Gothic ideals, 
as they are incorporated into stone and carving, the closer he 
approaches complete sympathy with his newly found faith. Unc- 
tion is his at last, when the beauty and meaning of the Gregorian 
chant supplement this appreciation of the Cathedral. He turns at 
last, fully, to the God of love and understanding. Durtal says 
farewell to Chartres to become a Benedictine oblate. 


HE BRIDE OF THE LAMB AND OTHER ESSAYS, by the Right 
Rev. Cyril Sigourney W. Fay. (New York: The Encyclopedia 
Press, Inc. $1.25.) This volume is published in memory of its author, 
who died January 10, 1919. The first four essays are sermons on the 
four marks of the Church, to which there is an introduction by Cardinal 
Gibbons. These sermons present an apology for the Catholic Church, 
and give the line of reasoning which brought the author into the Cath- 
olic Church from Anglicanism. The other side of the apologetic is 
given in another essay entitled “The Will to Live the Supernatural.” 
The rest of the volume is made up of some fifteen poems mostly of a 
spiritual character. To those who knew Father Fay this work will 
make a treasured souvenir. To seekers after the truth the arguments 
of the essays should have a powerful appeal. 





HE DIVINE COUNSELLOR, by Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75), deals with the problem that has con- 
fronted human beings ever since the fall of our first parents—the prob- 
lem of the sufferings and sorrows and trials of life. Many souls, 
to-day, are seeking light on this problem; many, we fear, are turning 
from God because they are not receiving the light they seek. Adopting 
a style used so effectively by Thomas 4 Kempis, Father Scott has at- 
tacked the problem and gives as satisfactory an answer as can be 
given. We feel sure that troubled and disheartened souls will gain 
much comfort from this book, and we recommend it to all such, as well 
as to all into whose minds doubts have come as to the providence of 
God in the world He has created. 


HE NEW LARNED HISTORY. Revised by Donald E. Smith. 
(Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Co. Vols. I. and II.) 
When Larned published his History for Ready Reference some thirty 
years ago, he aimed at presenting “an authentic, instructive, and inter- 
esting history of mankind in the words of the great master of historical 
writing.” The popularity of this well-known work in our schools 
called for a careful revision of the text, and for the past six years a 
number of writers have been busy at the task. The new editors have 
eliminated a great deal of obsolete material, and have added many new 
topics and events of distinct value. They have organized this world 
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history into one harmonious whole by an alphabetical and -chrono- 
logical system of arrangement with interwoven index, references and 
cross references, citations, and bibliographies, besides adding scores 
of excellent illustrations, charts, historical and other maps. Although 
we noticed but two Catholic names in the bibliographies, Gasquet and 
Alzog, there were not ten articles to which a Catholic might take ex- 
ception. But why do modern writers with any pretense to scholar- 
ship still quote Andrew White as an authority, fail to note the oft- 
pointed-out mistakes of Gibbon and of Milman, ignore the utterly anti- 
social and immoral character of the Albigensian heresy, and talk glibly 
about a non-existent, independent Celtic Church? 


UR UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND HOW TO USE IT, by Frederick 
Pierce. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00.) Although this 

is the type of book which sells readily at the present time, there is very 
little in it except some glittering generalities, some exaggerated claims 
for the “new” psychology, a great deal of talk about influences over 
human conduct that includes nearly everything under the sun, and a 
few other things besides (Freudianism, the ductless glands, autosug- 
gestion and Couéism, all given with a promise of happiness and con- 
tentment), and a chapter on how to make good as a salesman by psy- 
chology. The popularity of books of this kind is a demonstration of 
the lack of power of discrimination among supposedly educated people. 


N THE HOMES OF MARTYRS, by the Very Rev. James A. Walsh, 
M.Ap. (Maryknoll, N. Y.: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America. $1.00), contains accounts of visits paid by the author to the 
homes of some five modern martyrs who gave their lives for Christ in 
the Far East. They are written by the superior of the American For- 
eign Mission Society, who has been a pioneer in the work of arousing 
foreign mission interest in this country. They are entertaining and 
instructive sketches in the author’s well-known attractive style. The 
paper, illustrations, and binding are excellent. 


HE ANCHORESS’S WINDOW, by a Nun of Tyburn Convent. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50.) We owe a debt of gratitude 
to the modest author of this delightful book of legends which, in a lan- 
guage quaint and medieval, paint for us with a touch, delicate but sure, 
something of the beauty and divine simplicity of the religious life. 
They will appeal to young and old, to Catholic and non-Catholic, for 
they have an indescribable charm, and are a welcome addition to 
Catholic literature. 


HE WONDER GIFTS, by Marion Ames Taggart. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 35 cents.) Following her Wonder Story, telling 

of the birth and childhood of Our Lord, Miss Taggart has given us The 
Wonder Gifts. No one has a surer touch in dealing with children than 
she has, and this new book of hers teaches while it entertains. The 
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“@ifts” treated of are the Holy Eucharist and the Sacraments of 
Penance and Confirmation. The language is simple, the print large 
and clear enough for the child to read alone, and the illustrations are 
full-page and in color. 


E FAIREST FLOWER OF PARADISE, by Very Rev. Alexis M. 

Lepicier, O.S.M. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net.) 
The author has gathered into this volume considerations on the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, and enriched them with examples drawn from 
the lives of the saints. These considerations cover the whole field of 
Marian theology. The matter is arranged according to the order of 
the invocations of the litany, but there is appended a table of the 
Mysteries of the life of the Blessed Virgin by means of which the 
reader may have a complete and well-ordered course in all matters 
which pertain to our Blessed Lady. 


AUDA SION. (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. $3.00.) This 

book contains the organ accompaniment to the earlier published 
Manual of Gregorian Melodies. The composer is the Very Rev. Peter 
Griesbacher, one of the foremost connoisseurs of Gregorian Chant and 
a composer and critic of world-wide reputation, who follows the bent 
of his own genius in the interpretation of the Gregorian melodies. 
The format is excellent, and lovers of church music will feel grateful 
to the compiler, the Rev. Thomas Rust, O.F.M., for his skillful and 
painstaking work. 


E EARLY FRIENDS OF CHRIST, by Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 

(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75.) The articles here col- 
lected, some of which are reprints, embody, as the subtitle states, 
“thoughts on the great figures surrounding the youthful Christ and 
their application to everyday life.” There is much that is illuminating 
in Father Conroy’s reflections, as he lovingly, closely traces the great 
personalities under consideration, and at the same time deduces lessons 
which he applies to our modern life. This harmonious group of 
studies forms a volume of meditations summed up in an admirable 
essay, “The Hidden Life,” with which the book would so appropriately 
close that we almost regret the addition of the final articles on Stephen 
and Paul, excellent as these are in themselves. 


ETTING READY TO BE A MOTHER, by Carolyn Conant Van Blar- 
com (New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50), is not primarily 
for the professional, but for the lay woman who is looking forward to 
the great blessing of motherhood. It is practical in its directions, 
simple in language, and yet comprehensive in its treatment. The un- 
necessarily high death rate among infants is no doubt well known; it 
would be materially decreased by following the information and direc- 
tions which this volume gives. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


In the third volume of Father Cappello’s Tractatus Canonico- 
Moralis de Sacramentis: De Matrimonio (Turin: Pietro Marietti. 30 
lire) the laws of marriage are clearly set forth in accordance with the 
new code, and their historical development carefully outlined. We 
recommend the volume highly to the clergy. Father Gramatica, who 
succeeded Pius XI. as prefect of the Ambrosian Library of Milan, in his 
new edition of the Clementine Vulgate of 1592, Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Nova Editio (Marietti. 40 lire), follows the old text, but corrects 
the many mistakes of orthography and punctuation. At the top of 
each page he gives a complete summary of its contents, and, in the 
margin, adds thousands of notes, giving every parallel passage and 
pointing out every Biblical citation in the sacred liturgy and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent. This scholarly edition will prove 
invaluable to students of the Latin Bible, but the excessively fine print 
makes its reading a real hardship. 

The Abbé Cocart, in Fiancailles et Mariage (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
6 fr.), sets forth in popular fashion the dogmatic and moral aspects of 
betrothal and marriage, explaining clearly and briefly the Catholic 
concept of the Sacrament, the inquiries, the banns, the impediments, 
dispensations, declarations of nullity, separation, divorce, etc. IJntro- 
duction a Etude de la Somme Théologique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
by Mgr. A. Legendre (Bloud et Gay. 10/r.), was written, not for 
scholars, but for tyros in theology, to give them a fairly complete part 
of the make-up of the Summa, its origin, its aims, its plan, its use of 
reason, the Bible, and tradition. 

La Vertu de Tempérance, by Pére Janvier (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
Vol. II. 8/fr.), like the rest of this series, is of a very high order. It 
treats of the virtues connected with temperance: this is the solid doc- 
trine of the Angelic Doctor set forth in masterly and convincing style. 
The Paschal Retreat at the end of the volume deals with the vices con- 
trary to temperance and is of great practical value. The sermon on the 
Passion is a little masterpiece. The work is beautifully printed and 
well edited with résumés, notes, and analytical tables. La Messe 
Primitive? (Lethielleux. 1/r. 25) treats of the anaphora of Verona, 
a text on the Mass that goes back to the fourth or fifth century—some 
say even to the third. The Abbé Vigourel discusses briefly the many 
problems, historical, liturgical, and theological, suggested by this inter- 
esting document. 

The fourth volume of the Abbé Burnichon’s La Campagnie de 
Jésus en France (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 16 /r. 50) covers the years 
1860-80. It is a clear-cut apologia pro domo sua, but the writer does 
his best to be fair in his estimate of the many conflicts between the 
Jesuits and the French Gallican bishops, and accurate in his account 
of the charges of liberalism made against the Jesuit editors and writers 
of the Etudes. The volume gives a most detailed account of the ac- 
tivities of the Jesuits in their parishes, their schools, their missions, 
their scholasticates, and their confraternities. It is indeed a wonderful 
record, replete with opposition of every kind, and admirable in its 
zeal for promoting the kingdom of God. 

Conversations Latines, by Charles Dumaine (Paris: A. Tralin. 2d 
ed. Q9fr.). Any college student who studies this manual carefully 
will be well able to carry on a Latin conversation about matters of 
everyday occurrence. The conversations (Part I.) are most apt and 
up-to-date, and the vocabulary (Part II.) complete and well-chosen. 

Croire? by Pére Rutten, O.P., is a series of conferences on faith and 
the act of faith intended for the laity. Le Dimanche Chrétien, by Dom 
Henri Dumaine, O.S.B., gives us the history and principal character- 
istics of the Christian Sunday (Bruxelles: Société d’Etudes Religieuses). 
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